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Zhc CvcttenhilX Minbow. 



|EW Churches in Hereford- 
shire possess any imjwrtant remains 
of ancient glass. 

There are, however, many fragments in all 
parts of the diocese which tell us of the 
former beauty of the mediaeval windows. 

The panel still to be seen in the Chancel 
of Credenhill Church is so peculiarly inter- 
esting as to be worthy of detailed descrijition. 
How it escaped in the time of Henry VIII., 
after the ^ringent orders then issued for the 
destruction of all such works of art, is 
not known. Possibly it was removed and 
secreted in the Church during troublous 
times. In any case there is no reason to 
suppose that this glass was brought to Cre- 
denhill from any other church. Everything 
betokens great age ; for although it is in a 
fairly sound state, time has conoded the 
iron bars, and the leadwork shews signs of 
weakness, fortunately it has not been 
injured by any modem repairs ; the old 
ironwork is strong, but the vertical t»r 
passing between the effigies intercepts the 
view of the inscription and other details. 

In the S. wall of the Chancel, near the 
junction with the Nave, is an Early English 
window, 6' x i' 2', with cusps; the splays 
open to 4 feet, and the glass commences at 
4' 6' from the level of the interior, A central 
iron bar passes through two cross bars fixed 
immediately above and below the coloured 
glass. The cross bars are perforated, each 
with four holes, in which doubtless smaller 
bars or rods of iron were originally fixed. 
The upper and lower portions of this window 
are filled with common quarry glass, and 
the panel now described forms the central 
portion. 



The Chancel arch is Early English. On 
either side of it are smaller arches of later 
work with rich molds, cusps, and patere, 
precisely similar to those on the Cantilupe 
shrine m the Cathedral, The stone also 
is similar, being a light and fine green sand- 
stone. I must not undertake to describe the 
architecture of this very interesting church, 
but proceed with reference only to the 
ancient glass which is a genuine, uninjured, 
and unrestored work of the early part of the 
XIV. Century, 

A /uU-sned fof simile was published simul- 
taneously with these pages. The drawing 
has been most carefully made by Mr. Robert 
Clarke, of Hereford, and the coloured litho- 
graph by Mons. G. Severeyns, of Brussels. 

For the a.sslstance of those who have not got 
the fac simile before them, a reduced drawu^ 
is here given, and the colours described* 

Size of glass, 3' x i' 3". 

Breadth of border, ij^ inch. 

Breadth of label, about t^ inch. 

Height of efiigies, 14 inch^ 

The Archbishop has 

Sandals, blue, with straps or bands of 
ornamental work. 

.\lb, white, litting closely at the wrist with 
ornamental apparel Anciently the albs 
were of white linen, but aflennirda weie 
sometimes made of silk, of vaiiouA 
colours. 

llie apparel was in any case aewn on tbe 
lower (wt, which is here represented in ruby 
glass with a black cross pattern. 

The next vestment is the Tunic or Dalmatic 
which is yellow, — probably the Dalmatic 
The custom of wearing the Dalmatic under 
the Chasuble was anciently peculiar to the 



* Mr. H. Bumett, of Petworth, Sussex, paid considenible attention to this wbdow, l8£o — 63, making notes 
and drawings of thU and oltier glass ftt CiedenhiU. Hit opinion 10 thoioi^^r >giees with ay 
own, with reftrince to Mr. CwLit't work, tbat I here place it on record. He lajs in a letter 
"With reference 10 the reduced diwaiog, the cop; jou enclose I must say is well done, aiMl 
pyes a very good idea of tbe window \ in bcl it would be impoHiblc on that scale lo be mure 
minately conect.' 
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Roman Pontiff, but was afterwards allowed 
«s a favour to certain prelates of the Church. 
But for many centuries every bishop has 
been entitled to assume the Dalmatic with 
his other vestments whenever he celebrates 
High Mass. 

The Chasuble is greea This was worn 
at the celebration of Mass. It hung down 
before and behind and was open at the sides. 

The Morse in front of the throat is sup- 
posed to fasten the Apparel or collar of the 
Amice, which is crimson.' The amice was 
usually of white linea ' 

The PaJIium, white, with black crosses or 
pins. 

The shaft of the Crozier is white, supported 
by the left arm and hand. The head is on 
yellow glass. There is a small portion of 
pink glass on the side of the h^d of the 
Crozier. 

The Mitre is also yellow. This is much 
less ornamented and of a more depressed 
form than it was in succeeding centuries. 
The shape corresponds very closely with the 
mitre lately exhibited at South Kensington 
which is said to have been used by Becket 

The hands and face are white, the right 
hand being raised as in the act of benedic- 
tioa The neck and right hand appear 
lightly shaded with brown colour. 

Thb Bishop has blue Sandals. 

The Alb is represented as yellow. This 
seems to indicate that the material was silk. 
The tight-fitting sleeves, with a border at the 
wristband, appear in the same colour, as also 
the collar. The Apparel between the feet is 
crimson with black cross pattern. 

The Dalmatic u green, but no portion of 
the sleeve is shown. 

The Chasuble is blue, according the Sarum 
rite. A narrow portion of gl^ between 
die hands is of a paler hue. The Mitre is 
yellow, showing the usual jewelled ornaments. 
The Pastoral Staff has a white stem. The 
bead is well drawn — yellow on a rich brown 
— ft good Early English example. 

The face and hands are of a light red tint. 
The right is erect, and the left hand is 
rused over the shoulder holding the staff. 
The quarries are of two patterns worked in 
insularly. All the fragments are uich as 
an artist would have on his work bench after 



leading other windows. I cannot r^aid 
this window as being made up of other 
broken windows at some recent period. The 
uncut pieces of quarry glass and the other 
fragments being all of the same period, a 
most satisfactory appearance is produced by 
the free insertion of scraps by the origin^ 
artist 

1'he Label is on yellow glass with enamel 
brown ; the letters and contractions being 
skilfully picked out and not painted on. In 
size they are very irregular. 

The style of letter with the triple stop 
points to the early part of the XIV. Century 
as the actual date of the glass, but I am 
inclined to think that the latter word also 
affords a clue. 

Ca'tuar: Thomas: dk C~atiilupu. It 
would have been natural to find the word 
" Herefordensis " used instead of the family 
name of our Bishop. The artist must have 
had a good reason for avoiding this word - 
and using the family name of the Bishop. 
His canonization took place in May, 1330. 
(See Household Roll of Bishap Swinfield, by 
Rev. John Webb, page clxxxiv.) It u 
improbable that the glass was erected before 
that date, but it must have been soon after. 
In October, 13*7, Thomas Charlton was con- 
secrated Bishop of Hereford. If the g^ass 
was erected in this episcopate the artist 
was obliged to describe his work as we now 
see it The actual date of the glass would 
thus be about the year 1338. I see no 
reason for assigning any much later date to 
this most interesting specimen of ecclesiastical 
art. 

It must be observed that neither of the 
figures arerepresented with — i. The Nimbus; 
3. Ends of Stole; 3. Maniple; 4. Gloves «- 
jewels; 5. Episcopal Rings. The third 
piece of glass below the central fleur de lis 
shews a well-drawn hand holding a staff or 
iiandle. The Border consists of ruby and 
blue glass with castles and fleur de lis — yellow 
on brown — inserted at irregular intervals. 
It is stoted in Parker's Glossary, page 339, 
Part I., "For the first time (XIII. Centuir) 
the ornament became somewhat heraldic. 
The fleur de lis and castle being prt^useljr 
spread about in borders, &c., being e 
of Fiance and Castile." 
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Cburcbee Be&icateb to St 
Zlboma0 of Canterbury. 

IT is said that sixty or seventy 
churches in the country were dedicated 
to this Archbishop. There are none in this 
county or diocese. 

At Kingsland Church there is an early 
fragment of this Archbishop, about ten inches 
in height, in whidi the Crozier, Mitre, and 
&ce are perfect; it is very similar to the 
Credenhill glass. 

At Hereford Cathedral, in the N.K Tran- 
sept, there is a figure in full vestments of 
this Archbishop. There are representations 
of Becket in glass at Yamton, and St 
Michael's, Oxford ; also in the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick. 

At St Alban's there was a distemper paint- 
ing on the 5lh pier S. aide of Nave, the 
work of a monk, a.d. 1360. 

At Thame, Oxfordshire, prior to 1843 in 
N. window of choir. This church used to 
possess a relic of the Archbishop, but it was 
stolen by the visitors of Edward VI. At 
Kew Stoke Church a relic was found circa 
1849,— a wooden cup in a cavity of ston^ 
with a demi-figure. 

Maidstone, Kent, a good portrait figure 
on back of Wotton tomb. 

Bovey Tracy, Devon, a painting on rood 
screen, mutilated to some extent. 

At Bury St Edmunds they had the booU 
of St. I'homas of Canterbury and the sword 
of St Edward. Wtevtr Funtral Mon. 463. 

John of Oxford, Bishop of Norwich, wrote 
a History of the Kings of Britain, as also a 
book " pro rege Henrico contra S. Thomam 
Canfsem." 

9t Zhoxttsa be Cantelupe. 

IN the East window of Ross 
Church, consisting of five lights, 



the best remaining representation of this 
Bishop in glass, may be seen. The fourth 
light is occupied with a gorgeous figure of 
the Bishop bearing a label or scroll over the 
head and hangipg down over the left shoulder, 
"Sanctus Thomas Her'fotdensis," There 
is a circular yellow nimbus around the head, 
on which is a mitre, white r^itb gold orna- 
ments. The face is of white glass with black 
lines; this has a large cr^ck across the left 
side. The Dalmatic and Collar are crimson, 
with a rich border of white with circular 
ornaments. The Chasuble is white, with a 
gold floral pattern edged with trefoil orna- 
ment. Gold fringe is on the stole. The 
right hand is erect, the Pastoral Staff having 
a foliated crook, being held in the left hand 
A canopy of numerous small pinacles, white 
on a crimson ground, completes this grand 
effigy. This window was restored, as a 
memorial to the late Rector, Dr. Ogilvie, 
in t873, by Baily and Mayor, of Oxford 
Street, Londoii. 

No other example is certainly known, 
although it is quite possible that some of the 
fragments in other churches of this locality 
may have represented St Thomas of Here- 
ford, as at F.aton Bishop* or Madley where 
the fragment-try remains are very beautiful 

It was supposed that Brinsop Church 
contained a representation in glass (see 
Dingle's History from Marble^ page r63), 
though I never saw any such glass during 
the incumbency of Mr. Fowle, t866-8t. I 
have ascertained that there is no such glass 
at Brinsop, although there are several interest- 
ing panels in the east window. It is said 
that our Bishop was formerly represented 
in the glass of Lichfield Cathedral. 

In Hereford Cathedral small effigies of 
Archbishop Becket and Bishop Cantelupe 
are [weserved on the canopy trf the mona- 
ment of Peter Baron de Grandissoa 

The 6ooth Anniversary of St Thomas of 
Hereford was celebrated at Belnoont Prifny, 
October, 1883. 



* Tbt MKicnt glu* now filling the Urge cut window of five lishti in E&ton Biabop Chnrdi i* ven fine tod 
viJuable. In (he Iowa put uf the ceolnJ l^I u the effigr of a buhoi^ but it ii anponibk 
to wKj who i> tboe repretcDled. Thia gliM !■ Mid to bavcbrcn tnniieRcd from Sngwai, ■ 
temci cpiMopal Muioi boaw. 
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notes on £artv EnoUsb 



mH E general tone of Eariy 
Ei^lish glass is deep, hRrmonious, 
and rich, but not gay ; the general effect 
k extremely solemn and impressive. The 
pictorial representations were necessarily of 
smalt size. The ancient artists seem to have 
been sensible that such windows were most 
calculated for near inspection, and therefore 
commonly placed them in lower windows of 
a building. Notwithstanding their rudeness 
and defective drawing, the E. E. figures in 
general possess great merit Simple and 
unaffected, they are grandly conceived, 
thot^h they may be imperfectly executed, 
through the artists' want of technical skill 
A deep and lively feeling often pervades the 
entire figure, and the countenance though 
distorted and exaggerated is apt to exhibit 
expression and character, in a far more 
sinking degree than is usually seen in later 
works. £!arly E. windows, consisting of 
mere patterns may be met with at the latest 
period of the style. But as the style advanced 
and lancet windows became lot^r and 
narrower, the white patterns were often en- 
riched by the insertion into them of coloured 
panels containing pictures. The early artists 
were peculiarly happy in their representations 
of sacred or sainted personages; the pecu- 
liarity of the style in the formality and seventy 
oF the countenance, and the stiff and unnatural 
character of the draperies contributing to 
produce a solemn effect well suited to the 
subject In ecclesiastical dress, distinguish- 
ing features are the triangular shape and 
flatness of the mitre, and the simplicity of 
-the pastwal staff. 

Borders. The ordinary border has in- 
variably an edging on either side, of one or 
more narrow strips of white or coloured 
glass, — general ground being deep blue or 
red The width of the border would be 
one sixth of the width of the window. In 



the latest examples, borders are to be met 
with formed of quatrefoils, tieur de lis, or 
other figures placed at regular distances 
^lart, on a coloured ground. 

Colours. White, the sort most commonly 
used, is of a rich sea green tint or of a, 
blue green tint. It varies much in thickness, 
and consequently in depth of colour. Green 
varies from a cold tint to a fine rich olive. 
Ruby is exceedingly rich and of a crimson 
hue, very streaky and uneven in depth as 
if it had been laid on with a brush. Blue, 
of a pure sapphire tint, one sort very deep, 
another quite light. Pink or yellowish pink 
coloured gloss is generally employed in the 
naked parts of the figures. Yellow generally 
light and of a cold tone never paitakes of 
an orange hue. 

Pictures. When introduced into a white 
pattern, pictures are frequently inserted with- 
out any reference to the general groundwork 
of the window, a part of which appears as if 
it had been cut out to admit them. 

Quarries are generally banded on two or 
all sides, in such a manner as when several 
quarries are arranged together to produce an 
interlaced pattern independent of the orna- 
ment on the quarry. 

In muUioned windows, circular panels con- 
taining coloured subjects or coats of aims 
sometimes occupy the centres of the tracery. 
The leadwork is not always perceptible as it 
is frequently thrown into the outlines. 

Letters in early English inscriptions are 
those known by the name of Lombardic cap- 
tals. An inscription was generally formed 1^ 
covering a piece of glass with a coat of 
enamel brown, out of which the letters were 
afterwards scraped. During the Decorated 
Period, A.D. laSo — 1380, the drawing is 
generally slighter than the Early English 
period. As the style advanced the streaki- 
ness of mby diminished. During the middle 
of this period a singular kind of decoration 
was introduced which may be called "the 
cross ornament," which continued in use to 
the end of this style, as on the appf>rel netr' 
the feet of each figure in the Credenhill gl»K« 



+ Theae murks hkre been gathered chieBy from the wiidi^ of Mr. C. Winston, who wu regarded \fj MUy 
u an aathority on this snfaject. They uc inserted m Iteipiag eeaeral leadeis to rorm a correct 
opinion of the Credenhill g;lan. Some valuable papen on "^idicationsof Date"oo stained glan 
have been drawn up by A. W. Honml, Esq., F.S.A., which appeared recently in ThtArthiua. 
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flDtdcellanea.* 



Extract from " Weevei'i Funeral Monuments' 



BUT now to come to the Cathe- 
dral Church, which hath been, and 
still is, honoured with the funeral monuments 
of many renowned princes, of which, although 
it may justly vaunt, yet was it for nothing eUc 
so famous, as for the life, death, sepulture, 
and shrine of Thomas Becket, Archbishop 
of this See, by which her estimation was 
advanced beyond all reason, measure, and 
wonder. 

This Thomas Becket was bom in London, 
his father's name was Gilbert, a merchant ; 
his mother's, Matilda, a stranger, bom in 
Syria. He was first taught and brought up 
by the prior of Merton Abbey, in Surry, 
and from thence sent to the Universities of 
Oxford, Paris, and Bononia to study the 
canon law. Upon his return he proceeded 
doctor'of that Acuity in Oxford ; after which 
(as you may have it in the history of his life, 
writen by the right reverend father in God 
Francis Godwin, now Bishop of Hereford) in 
a short time he was preferred by Theobald, 
Archbishop of this See, unto the Arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, the Provostship of 
Beverley, and the Parsonages of Bromlield 
and St Mary Hill ; a Prebend in Paul's, 
and another in the Church of Lincoln, and 
withal commended by him so effectually to 
king Henry IL that he received him into 
the number of his chaplains, advanced him 
to the honour of Lord Chancellor of England, 
aad (after the death of the said Theobald) 
to this grace, and primacy of Canterbury. 
Presently after his consecration, being yet 
scarcely warm in his seat, under colour of 
defending the rights of his church, he stub- 
bornly opposed himself against his lord and 



sovereign in all his royal proceedings, inso- • 
much that he was constrained to exile hint 
the kingdom, of which you shall hear a piece 
out of Harding in the li/c of Henry W.— 
He exiled then Thomas of Cmnloibuiy 
Out of Englandc, uid many of tus allUuoee, 
For cause of hi» rebellious Eoueraance ; 
And as he came fro Rome by F'rauDce awaye 
With laoguage Tel, he piayede the kyng thai dsyc 
The poyntcs to mende. 

And now, if you will give me leave a little 
to digress, I will tell you a tale (believe it as 
you list), reported by the said Thomas Becket 
himself, how, that being in banishment, our 
blessed I^dy gave him a golden eagle full of 
precious ointment, inclosed in a stone vessel, 
commanding him to preserve it ; foretelling 
withal that the kings of England, who should 
be therewith anointed, should be strong cham- 
pions and stout defenders of the church ; 
that they should be bountiful, benign, and 
fortunate, and that they should peaceaUy 
recover such lands or territories as had been 
before lost by their predecessors, so long 
as they had this eagle, with the vial or saoed 
vessel in their custody, telling him withal, 
that he should be a martyr. This vision 
happened to him (forsooth) at Sens in France, 
in the Nun's Church, consecrated to St 
Columba, m which city he found Pope 
Alexander III., a man, like himself, of an 
ambitious and turbulent firey spirit, in whose 
bosom, saith Hollingshead, he emptied whole 
cart loads of complaints and grievances, like 
a contumacious rebel, against his sovn^ign 
lord ; excommunicating and cursing, with bell, 
book, and candle, ail who did any way adhere 

unto the king's party 

This Archbishop Becket, being recalled 
from exile and restored to his former honours 
and revenues, carried himself more obstinately 
than before, perturbing the whole state with 
curses and excommunications in maintaining 
of ecclesiastical liberties (as he pretended) 
but most of all this kind of dealing grieved 



•Itt 



, to offer some explaOatioD od the fbllowiiic pages. As DO new &ct* relating to Archbishop 
Becket oi SL Thomas <)» Ctotiliipe hare latdy been discovered, it may be coavenicDt to repeat 
here what old anthois have wntten. My origimtl intentioD was to give loine note* on the 
Churches and objects of interest aiouod Ciedenhill. But instead of ao doing, the valuable 
Woothope paper by Dr. Bull, Is insetted which fully describes the Roman remains in tlie 
tramedlate vidnity of Credenhill and other pan* in the County of Hereford, The Connty 
A*^um is >o near Credenhill ,that I have alio tf^M pleuure in including an mcouM of 
that large modem establishment, b; the favour of a resident authority. 
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the kii^, who mrsed the time that ever he 
Uad£ him archbishop, which is thus explained 
in old rhymes — 

Fbc which the king wu wiih him sore displeued ; 
TIlU then he nyd, had I had men Chat ment 
Mync btneste, I were not thu* diuaaed 
With sach a clerk, (bus gieeued and uncased. 

It happened (amongst other) four knights 
to be present at this speech of the lung, 
namely : Reynold Fitz-urse, Hugh Morvill, 
William Tracy, and Richard Briton ; who 
g^ered thereby that they should do a deed 
veiy acceptable unto him, if they killed the 
Archbishop. Whereupon (without either war- 
nnt or privity of their sovereign) they posted 
into England, came with their swords drawn 
into this his own church, and therein most 
barbarously murdered him with many blows, 
upon Tuesday, the 38th December, An. Dom. 
1170, as saith Matthew Paris, who in the 
same place observes "that many remarkable 
ocrurrences behappened this martyr ever 
upon the Tuesday more than upon any other 
day in the weeL" It is said that these 
four knights, despairing to obtain the king's 
pardon, wandered up and down (for a time) 
Uke vagabonds and runagates upon the earth, 
being hateful to all their kindred as well as 
to their countrymen, until at length they 
resolved to go a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
Pope Alexander III. enjoyned them this 
penance, which was to travel to Jerusalem 
and there to live as penitential converts in 
tiie black mountain ; where they finished 
their days, and were buried in Jerusalem 
before die door of the temple, for whom 
this inscription was framed: — "Hie jacent 
miseri qui maityrizaverunt beatum Thomam 
archiepiscopum Cantuariensem." .... 
The body of this murdered Bishop was buried 
first in the undercroft of the church, but 
•hoitly after it was taken up and laid in a 
most sumptuous shrine in the east end, at 
ttte charges of Stephen Langton, his suc- 
cessor, being matriculated by the Pope a 
glorious saint and martyr. 

To this new shrined martyr people of all 
d^irees, and from all parts, flockeid in pil- 
grimage. ..." They loaded the shnne 
with such large offerings 6iat the church did 
all round about abound with more than 
princely riches, whose meanest part was pure 



gold garnished with maay precious stones.' 
Whereof the chiefest was a regal of France, 
or a rich gemm, offered by King I,ewi6, who 
asked and obtained (you may be sure he 
buying it so dear) that no passenger betwixt 
Dover and Whitesand should perish bv 
shipwrack. Such pressing there was to touix 
him, and such creeping and kneeling to his 
tomb, that the prints of their devotion in 
the marble stone remain to this day. Every 
pillar resounding the miracles of this reputed 
martyr, and the church itself, dedicated to 
Christ, forced to give place to the name of 
SL Thomas. His blood was as then almost 
matched in virtue with our blessed Saviour's, 
and his old shoe devoutly kissed by all 
passengers." The building of this shrine it 
thus briefly described by that painful anti- 
quarian, John Stow : — " It was built " (said 
he) " about a man's height all of stone, then 
upward of timber, plain, within the which 
was a chest of iron, containing the bones ol 
Thomas Becket, skull and all, with the wound 
of his death, and the piece cut out of his 
skull laid in the wime wound. The timber 
work of this shrine, on the other side, was 
covered with plates of gold, damasked and 
embossed witii wires of gold, garnished with 
broches, im^es, angels, chains, precious 
stones, and great orient pearls, the ^rait of 
which shrine (in gold and jewels of an in- 
estimable value) filled two great chests, one 
of which six or eight strong men could do 
no more than convey out of the church, all 
which was taken to the king's use, and the 
bones of St Thomas (by commandment of' 
the Lord Cromwell) were then and there 
burnt all to ashes. Which was in September, 
rS38, Henry VIII. 3a" 

Divers epitaphs were composed to the 
memory of this much honoured martyr, 
expressing the cause, time, and place of ms 
martyrdom. The Pope wrote to the clergy 
of En^and to make a new holiday for the 
late martyr, an extract whereof followeth :— 
"The tenor of these letters were scarcely 
read, but every man with a loud voice b^an 
to recite and sing, Te Deum laudamus." 

The above is extracted from Tfu Amtent 
FKnerfU MonumtnU of Great Britmn, written 
by John Weever, in 1631 ; edition printed 
at Ixindon, 1767, 4ta Pages 3 and 9S. 
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' MaUrUds far the History of Tlwmas Btcktt, 
ArcUnshot ef Canterbury. Edited by the 
Rev. James C Robertson, M.A., late Canon 
of Canterbui7, 4 vols, Rolls Series. Long- 
mans and Co. 

Didumary of lUuminations in tht British 
Museum, by W, de Gray Birch and H. Jenner. ^ 
Bagster, 1879. See page 281. 

See GentUmaris Magaxine for 1764, p. 73, 
"An Account of the Murder of Archbishop 
B. and Visit of great Personages to his tomb," 
(there said to have been on Dec. 19, 1130.) 
Weever says Tuesday, Dec 18, 11 70. 

See Penny Pest for a popular article, Vol. 
25, for 1875, page 102, where there is ao 
illustration of the stained glass in Christ's 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, representing the 
murder. 

It is said that among the rich vestments 
(now disused) in the Church of Anagni in 
the Papal States, 38 miles from Rome, there 
is one in which this Archbishop is represented 
kneeling while three armed men attack him 
and one cleaves his skull with a long sword. 
The King stands in a kind of tribune 
bung with coloured cloth in the attitude of 
giving orders, a curious testimony to the idea 
admitted at the Papal Court as to the degree 
of King Henry's compliaty in the death of 
the Archbishop. 

Having been in correspondence with Mr. 
H. Watling, of Stonham, Suffolk, in matters 
relating to old glass (whose knowledge and 
enthusiasm are very great), I cannot do 
better than give his opinion about the Cre- 
denhill glass. He says, " the window is very 
beautiful indeed, and its perfection is very 
remarkable, considering the stormy times of 
centtiries gone by." Also, " I have not met 
with an example of SL Thomas of Hereford, 
neither is he mentioned in the emblems of 
Sainu which I have." Mr. Watling has 
spent nearly 40 years in examining and copy- 
ing ancient glass in the eastern counties, and 
has thus acquired a magnificent collection of 
drawings and fac similies. 



Sbe 'Regale of f ranee. 



Extraa from "The Morning Post," Mank 
S, 1S83, on the Sale ef Freneh Natimai 
Jewels. 



TT is inevitable that diamonds 
**» should be the stones most affected by 
Princes. There is something regal about a 
great diamond that distances all other gems. 
Diamonds are in great number among the 
treasures spumed by Republican France. 
There are vessels of gold, encrusted with 
rubies and opals, and gems of lesser worth 
in profusion, but it is for its diamonds and its 
history that the collection is so remarkable. 
The rings, which are but moderately nu- 
merous, are not very interesting, with one 
exceptioa That is the renowned gem known 
as "The R^;ale of France," which was placed 
by Louis VII. upon the shrine of St. Thomas 
It Becket at Canterbury. Henry VIII., to 
whom nothing was sacred, afterwards wore 
it as a thumb rii^, and after the lapse of 
centuries it found its way back to the land 
from whence it came. The ancient jewels 
of a hundred Kings do not come into the 
market every day, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a historic parallel for the 
action about to be taken by the French 
Government. Even Cromwell, with all his 
contempt for glittering "baubles," refrained 
from selling the crown, the sceptre, and the 
orb of the loi^ line of Kings under whom 
his anceaters had been proud to serve. It 
is the policy of the Republic to break with 
the traditions ol French history, to ignore 
the past, and to remove from her sight any- 
thing which can remind her of the centuries 
before 1870. 
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Collectanea l^ereforbfeneia^ 



'TX small volume bearing this 
fJ*^ title was printed in 1825, containing 
several communications which had previously 
appeared in the Hereford IndepertSent news- 
paper. It is said that only 25 copies were 
issued, so that the book is very scarce. The 
following Inventory is full of interest and 
worthy of reproduction ; — 

The following inventory of plate in Here- 
ford Cathedral is copied from an MS. in your 
correspondent's collections. 

An extract of the plate and Juells per- 
taignin to the Cathedral Church of Sl Thomas 
in Hereford. 

Imps. An imag in gold, of the Trinity, with 
a diadem over his head, with green 
and red stones, one oche on his 
breast, with five stones and three 
pearls. 
Item. A gold table, with two green stones 
and six others. 
A table of gold, without stones. 
A child of gold, with ye armes of the 
Marches with green and red stones. 
A table of gold with Jesus and our 

Lady. 
A round Oche compassed with juells. 
The Salutation of our Lady, like a 

Tabernacle of gold and stones. 
A Crucefex, with emerads, perls and 

other stones. 
A lytell Oche to the same, with a 

green safier. 
A great round Oche, with the Saluta- 
tion of our Lady, and a litel Oche 
set with perils, 
An Agnus Dei, with a cheveron of 
gold, and 15 rings, som with stones 
and som without stones. 
A salutation of our Lady, of mother 

of perle. 
A M. of gold, set with green and red 

stones. 
A small Bocle of gold, with a sa^rr. 
A ship of gold, with stones and purls. 



Item. Another Bocle of gold, with green and 
red stones. 
„ Two litell rings, i with a red stone, 
another with a green stone. 



He Inventorw Thesaurarii. 

Imprimis. A Chalis of gold, waying 33 Ibi 

Item. 2 Basons of silver, and gilted, iiil-iy- 
2 Basons of silver parcel, gilt with 

roases in the midst, weiring 15 lb. 

7 oz. 2. 
A large Cmce, silver and gilt treangles 

enameld. 
A Trenacle for holy water, and his 

Dapille, silver and gilt 
A Pax, with an image of the pitie of 

our Saviour, with 7 stones set round 

about, silver and gilt 
2 great Sensures, silver and gilt weyifig 

102 ounces. 
A Bushopes Baugle, in five pieces of 

silver, gilt and enamled, waying XI 

le tioy, VII. ounces and 3-8. 
Henry son to King John, gave a 

Mitre, adorned with jewelb. 
Phillip de Faucanburg gave a tooth of 

St Ethelbert's. 
Radulphus gave sevll reliques. 
Dean Stephen gave more ditta 
William de Hugo gave more ditta 



These valuables were kept in safe custody 
by officers ap[>ointed for that purpose; but 
in the aisle, near Cantilupe's shrine, was 
deposited another treasure, confided to the 
Saint's protection, part suspended from the 
walls of the church, part in boxes and on 
tables near, and part on the tomb itself. A 
schedule of these "Donaryes offered at his 
tombe, and specilyd in the Register of die 
Lords Commissioners," is extracted firom that 
sii^ular record of folly and imposture. The 
Ly/e and Gats of S. Thomas CoHtiii^, a 
book of great rarity and curiosity, printed at 
Gant in 1674 :— 
Imprim. A hundred and 70 votive ships in 

silver and in waxe, 41. 
Item. Divers images of sitv«r ; some of the 

whole body, others of several parts, 

in all 129. 
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Item. Of the whole body in waze, 436. 
„ Of severall ports very neer upon a 
thousand ; and among them ^gures 
of hones, other beasts and birds 77 ; 
besydcs innumerable of eyes, ears, 
teedi, breasts, &c 
Item. Children's coats ; some of silk, some 
of linnen, to the number of 95. 
„ Three little carts of wood, which the 
lam^ upon their cure left for a 
monument of the same, and one 
of waxe; 
„ Crutches, 108. 
„ Great waxen tapers, la 
„ Webbs of silk, and cl<ath of gold, 3& 
„ Many pendants, earrings, braceletts, 
and other ornaments belonging to 
woemen. 
„ Many pcarles and other jewelb, among 
which were 450 gold rings, 70 silver 
rii^[s, 65 necklaces of gold, 31 of 
of silver, and divers precious stones. 
Nor must we omit other chaynes, though 
of iron, anchors, pikes, arrowes, swords, 
fiuichiona, &c, instruments of hurts received, 
and now monuments of miraculous cures. 
And all these within the space of little more 
than the first ao years aitei his translation, 
and before his canonication. 



of new glass was marked with the initiak ^ 
iht artist. By this means new and old glau 
can be readily distinguished. 

In this window there were two figures 
nearly perfect, of Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, before the recent restoration. 
They bear the pallium, blue for Canterbury 
and red for York, and the true crosier or 
crossier of an Archbishop. For the sake of 
those who know nothing about this subject 
it should be explained that the pallium of 
an Archbishop is really wAtiSrwith blue crosses 
upon it In the Roman Church it is sent 
by the Pope to the Archbishops on their 
consecration, and until they have received 
it they cannot perform their functions. It is 
made of the wool of a perfectly white sheep, 
blessed and dedicated on S. Agnes' Day, at 
Rome, with much ceremony. 

See Description of East Window of St. 
Martin's, Windermere, by F. Clowes, 1874. 



f^ereforb QXt^ anb Count? 
Ssvlum. 



a useful 1)tnt to Vestorers of 



TTtHE east window of Bowness 

J-*-l Church, Windermere, of 7 lights, was 
restored in 1873, by Mr. H. Hughes of Frith 
Street, Soho. The glass is of three periods, 
from 1360 to 1480. The leading principle 
was conservation, i. e. great pains were taken 
to preserve every morsel of old glass, using 
new glass only where absolutely necessary. 
It was found necessary to introduce much 
new glass, rather of the character of apologies 
for vacuity. In order that its antiquarian 
value shoiUd not be diminished, every piece 



J5JHE Asylum is situated three 
^— ' miles from Hereford on the road to 
Weobly, in the parish of Burghill, and about 
3 mile from the Parish Church. The build- 
ir^ was completed and fully opened in the 
year 1873; the Architect was R. Grifhths, 
Esq., County Surveyor, Stafford The total 
cost, including additions down to the present 
date (1883), has been about ;^95,ooo. It 
has accommodation for 400 patients, and 
is at present nearly full. The Asylum estate 
is of about 1 10 acres, which is cultivated as 
farm and garden by the patients, and affords 
milk and vegeubles consumed in the Asylum. 
The Asylum itself, with its courts and airing 
grounds, occupies about ro acres. At the 
northern extremity of the land is a slope 
raising it well above the valley and affording 
views of the hills around Hereford and the 
Black Mountains. Higher ground to the 
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north and east affords protection against 
the colder winds. The building is con- 
structed of bricks which were made on the 
site, is throughout of two stories, except one 
block on either side where a third storey 
of sleeping rooms is added The Chapel 
(capable of seating 350; Chaplfun, Rev. 
C H. Bulmer, Rector of Credenhill) over 
the dining hall, divides the principal front 
into right and left wings, occupied respectively 
by women and men. 

As in all County Asylums at the present 
day, the patients are accorded as much liberty 
as possible, and, are employed in various 
occupations, chiefly in the garden and on 
the farm. The wards ifc furnished in as 
homelike a manner as their roomy nature 
admits of, and are br^htened by plants, 
flowers (for supplying which a greetihouse 
is kept), birds, &c. These things axe perhaps 
more possible than they used to t^ since 
Asylums do not now contain the raving 
maniacs only as used td be the case, of 
whom Herefordshire provides, perhaps, a 



score or two, but all grades of mental weak- 
ness now lead to the Asylum, ar>d the numbers 
annually sent to the Asylum show that some 
500 persons will ere long be detained there, 
or I in 25a of the population of the County, 
or if allowance be made for the fact that 
the inmates of the Asylum are all (or nearly 
all) adults, i in 140 of the adult papulation. 

This is the number more or less perma- 
nently residing in the Asylum (the actual 
number at present is 350, increasing at the 
rate of 10 a year), but if those who pass 
through its wards, leaving after a short 
residence, either by recovery or death, are 
included, no less than i in every 35 or 36 
of the adult population became at some 
period of their lives inmates of the Asylum. 

The Herefordshire Asylum in its general 
management differs little &om many other 
County Asylums. The death rate is about 
the lowest of any; the cost of maintenance 
is also low. No alcohol, except under medical 
prescription, is used. 
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Sbe fungus f ora^ on Cre&en« 
bill Camp. 

OCTOBER sih, i88a. 



IHE fourteenth annual meeting 
of Mycologists in Hereford has 
just been held with much success. 
The weather was happily fine during the 
whole week, and very interesting " forays " 
took place at the Whitcliff and Mary Knoll 
Woo<b, Ludlow, at Dinedor Camp, and at 
Haywood Forest, in addition to the one it 
is now our pleasure to record, and to which 
the whole of the members of the Club 
bad been invited. The season for funguses 
is a very bad one. The cold, wet, ungenial 
weather in June, July, and August was very 
un&vourable for mycelial growth, and thus 
the undei^ound cells, from which mushrooms 
spring, were too weak to bear much fruit 
The markets have been destitute of this 
bvourite morsel, and the public deserve and 
receive the compassionate consideration of 
those learned mycolc^ts who know where 
to find the delicate mushroom relish in 
funguses of all seasons, though ordinary 
mushrooms may fail people in general. 

The members of the Club met in goodly 
numbers at the Free Library on Thursday 
morning, and four carriages well laden, started 
to make a " Foray among the Funguses " on 
Credenhill Camp. The hunting ground was 
known to be rich, for that curious agaric, 
Gomphidium ^cosum, had been gathered 
there some ten days before, with a head nine 
inches across it, instead of the three or four, 
which is its usual size ; and the rare agaric, 
Laetan'us uvidus, whose milk turns of a 
beautiful but evanescent lilac colour, took 
the size of a cheese plate. The enthusiasm 
created by these facts, however, could not be 



appreciated by everybody, so some bravely 
essayed to meet the many syllables of fungus 
names by talking learnedly of the vallum, 
the agger, and the foss ; whilst others babbled 
of tessene, hypocausts, coins, and Roman 
bricks, for history was in the field, and the 
air too was full of arch^ological anticipations. 

On reaching Credenhill Court, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ecroyd received the Club very pleasantly, on 
hospitable thoughts intent, but no I firmly 
resisting all such temptations, the cry of 
" Forward " was quickly given, and the storm 
of the Camp began. The way was taken up 
the orchard beside the " covered way," which 
was soon crossed and the hill ascended 
obliquely, to the "five seats." Here the 
views of the surrounding country began to 
open out, and the climbers were glad to 
get their breath whilst admiring them, before 
separating into parties to follow their own 
inclinations. Mr. Ecroyd escorted one sec- 
tion and Miss Ecroyd guided another through 
the trees to the agger, whilst the fungus 
hunters disappeared in small parties, and 
some were last seen exulting over a fine group 
of the rare and beautiful fiingus, Agaricta 
(Pholhia) auriamus. Thus the Camp was 
perambulated throughout ; its agger, its em- 
bankments, its trees, and the views to be 
seen on all sides from it were all examined 
and discussed with much satisfaction. 

In the valley below the Camp on its north- 
em side lies the ancient mansion of Brinsop 
Court,a moated residence of much antiquarian 
interest. Mr. Robinson in his " Mansions of 
Herefordshire," states that references to it 
exist from the early part of the thirteenth 
Century, and that the Daunteseys, or Danseys, 
held it fi'om the fifteenth to the beginning of 
the present Century. According to a MS. 
account compiled for the Dansey family, the 
Court was "mo^ed round and approached 
by a drawbridge ; within the quadrangle was 
a chapel with a crypt beneath it, a dungeon, 
and a blacksmith's forge. The chapel, with 
the staircase leading to it, occupied one side 
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of the square ; it had a groined roof and 
walls painted in frescoes. . . Two towers 
flanked the drawbridge, having grotesque 
figures on their tops — one being a monkey 
playing with a fiddle. In the inner court 
was a third tower which, though in a perfect 
state of preservation, was "pulled down about 
fifty years since (c 1 790) to assist in building 
a wall round the stables." 

The President sallied forth from the north 
west entrance to the Camp with a good 
following, to visit this interesting old mansion. 
It is now occupied as a residence by Mr. 
Dearman Edwards, but on application per- 
mission was very readily given to inspect its 
interesting features. The moat exists there 
Still, and so, too, does the hall (called the 
chapel) which is extremely fine, and belongs 
to die early or middle pit of the fourteenSi 
Century. It is used now as a granary, but is 
still in good preservation. It is an upper 
room, built over a storehouse, having good 
two-light traceried windows and a fire-place, 
now built up. Its chief point of interest, 
however, is its grandly beautiful timber roof, 
vriiich indeed may vie with the best roofs of 
the period in this country. The great trusses 
which carry it are cut out of large oak timber 
with most beautiful outlines, and fine mould- 
ings throughout The eastern portion was 
plaistered between the rafters and decorated 
with simple rosettes in red with a dark centre. 
The west end was close boarded under the 
rafters and decorated with a similar rosette 

t:ed between cross-lines of dark colour, 
this part also the roof timbers were richly 
coloured, indicating it as the place of h^hest 
dignity. There are also some remains of 
grotesque finials which show an appreciation 
of the humorous side of life, and give the 
probability that merry times were held in this 
grand old halL 

The house was formerly occupied by Mr. 
Hutchinson, brother-in-law of the poet Words- 
worth, who frequently visited here, and was 
sometimes accompanied by Southey. The 
poet thoroughly enjoyed the rural scenery of 
Herefordshire, and in an ode to bis dearly 
loved sister occurs this verse — 

Then come, my sistei I come, I FiOT, 

V/ith s^e«d put on yoat woodland drius ; 

And bring no book 1 fbi this one day 

We'll give to idlenen." 



There is a portrait of Wordsworth— a cc^ 
after Pickert^ll— presented to the house by 
the Rt. Hon. and Veiu Lord Saye and Sele, 
to commemorate the poet's visits to Brinsop 
Court 

A visit was afterwards paid to Brinsop 
Church, which was kindly shown by the 
Rev. W. IL Lawrence, the Vicar. It is an 
interesting example tX. late Norman, and early 
decorated work. Its chief feature is a twelf^ 
Century group of SL George(the patron Saint) 
and the dragon, with several aich stones boldly 
carved with the zodiacal signs, and the figures 
of men and animals so mudi used at that 
date. There is a wooden belfiy, a fine 
simple timber porch and two good figiu«t 
in old glass, with divers coats of arms in the 
east window. Near the church and all rouod 
it certain irregularities east <m the surface of 
the ground which will be referred to (urtbei 
on. 

The fungus hunters meantime had well 
searched the Camp and its embankments. 
There was a considerable variety found 
during the week, although the numbers were 
few. The pubhc will, of course, be all 
anxiety to leam their names, and mycologists 
will be able to judge of the peculiarities tA 
the year, if a few of the leading groups are 
given. 

The Lactarius group was represented by 
turpii, torminosKs, insulsus, bUnniiu, drdllatus, 
trnJus, 0tvgalus, fiexwfsus, ehryiorrhans, 
piperatus, pargamenus, vdlerhis, tUUcwsus, 
{gooA, as its name indicates if cooked i la 
tomtit), paUidus, trimalis, gfydarmtts, vietvt, 
sttiduicis, serifluus, quietus, rufia, blennimt, 
milissimus, and liladHus. 

The CoRTiNASius group was represented 
by russus, ealloiArous, caruUsetns, eoUinitms, 
eUtior, tabularis, ochroUucus, caninus, Hnna- 
monuus, torvus, ftinnuUus, armillatvs,paUaeeut, 
hamatochcelis, trnpennis, amius, cinnaiariHus, 
triumphans. 

The RussuLA group presented specimens 
of nigruans, adusta, furcata, d^lUns, iepida, 
ruira, Queletii, vesca, eyanoxantha, fatens, 
etiutiai, oektvUuca,JragilisyfiUea, and alutacea. 
Upon a decaying Russuia nigricans was also 
found the interesting plant, Nydalis parasitica. 

A generous public must have mercy on 
the compositors, and though numerous other 
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bmilies might be given, a few more only 
must be named. Five specimens of Strobiio- 
myces sttvMHJbrmis were found, always rare 
and interesting. A Polyporui intybaceus was 
sent from Cornwall ; Boletus boviitut and 
varitgatus, came from Guildford ; and Bohtta 
tyaneseens was brought from the Wrekin. 
I'leurotus dryinus and subpalmatvs were found 
in good form here. Omphaiia camfaneila ; 
Cdiybia ambustus ; Pheliofa milttaris ; Flam- 
muia lenha xaA fiavidus ; and here the list 
shall close. 

At two o'clock most of the visitors were 
assembled in front of the Court to hear the 
following paper from Dr Bull : — 



CredenblU Camp-/l>a0naCa0tra, 

an& tbc Ifioman Stattonfl an& TTowns 

in ttereforbsbire. 

"Jam seges est ubi Troja fuit." 

For ftesh and clear 
Ai if ill hues wore of the ptsung yeaz 
D&wtis this time-buried pavement. From thAt mound 
Houds may come forth of Tiajuis, Maximias, 
Shrank into coins with all their warlike toil : 
Or B fierce impress issues with its foil 
Of tendernen. The wolf whose suckling twins 
The unlettered ploughboy pitiet when be wins 
The casual treasure hom the furrowed soil. 

Wordrwortk on tkt Unman Stiint at Kmchttler. 

mHIS grand Camp, which we 
have the pleasure of vt^ting to-day, 
cannot fall to strike you all by its great extend 
by the beauty and variety of its scenery, and, 
above all, by the strength of its outworks. 
The hill rises to the height of nearly five 
hundred feet above the level of the plain 
below, and it is 7 1 5 feet above the level of the 
sea. The Camp itself is considerably higher 
than the embankments siurounding it, and 
forms an oblong flattened mound fotty-^ve 
acres and one perch in extent. It is sepa- 
rated by a ditch, in some places many yards 
wide, from the first embankment, or a^er, 
and the agger thus serves to mark out the 
Camp very distinctly, although it has been 
broken through, here and there, to quarry 
the stone of the hill, or to make ways to 
remove the timber which grows there so welL 



Upon this a^er a walk is made around the 
Camp, which is a mile and three quarters in 
length, and the views presented flxim it on 
every side of the hill, where the trees will 
let them be seen, are rich, extensive, and 
varied. 

The Camp is well supplied with water. 
There is a spring on the eastern side issuing 
from the mound, which, (irom long neglect, 
has converted the wide ditch there into a 
bog, and formed a small pond On the 
western side there is also another spring of 
water, with a pool of some size below 1^ 
which thus acts as a reservoir of water in 
dry seasons when the springs themselves 
might fail. 

Three sides of the agger surrounding the 
Camp are nearly straight, but on the south- 
eastern side it follows the shape of the hilL 
The embankments are everywhere bold and 
strong, single on the eastern side, where the 
natural formation of the hill is steep, but 
double on all other sides, where the ascent 
is less abrupt The agger on the inner 
Camp side varies from a few feet in height 
to twenty or thirty feet, where the approach is 
easy and a strong defence required. On the 
outer side the escarpment is steep, and often 
from sixty to seventy feet high. There were 
probably, only two entrances to the Camp 
originally — one at the north-west comer, at 
the &r end; and the principal entrance, 
strongly guarded, on the southern side. 
There is a covered way, a veiled military 
road, six feet wide, and deeply entrenched, 
which winds up the hiU towiuxls the west, 
and, on reaching the outer foss, it seems to 
divide, one branch passing along it by a 
gradual ascent to the entrance at the far 
north-west comer of the Camp, and the other 
turning sharply to the south with a much 
more steep ascent to the main entrance. 

The Cainp and its entrenchments are now 
almost covered with a forest of timber. Up 
the shoulder of the hill, on the western side, 
is an avenue of pollard oaks of some three 
or four centuries' growth, and since they are 
likely to remain a feature of the hill for some 
centuries to come their circumference is here 
givea There are seven trees on each side, 
those on the right side, begiiming from below, 
measiU'e respectively 13 ft. i in., 9 ft 11 ia, 
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7ft. 4 in., 8ft. 10 ia, 9ft jia, 9fL Sin., and 
9ft 6in., and those on the left side, beginning 
from below, measure 9 ft. 7 in., 12ft. gin., 

1 1 fL 6 in., 9 ft. 8 in., 9 ft 3 in., \o ft, and 

12 ft. 3 in., taken at ftom three to four feet 
from the ground, where the circumference is 
smallest. 

The early history of the hiU and its en- 
trenchments is inrolved in obscurity. It is 
generally believed to have been originally a 
British Camp, and it is thought also that 
there was a fintish town in the valley below. 
It is quite possible, and even probable, that 
both surmises are correct, though there is 
no proof whatever that it was so, and, if so, 
the British names of the town, the Camp, 
and the hill are lost in the obscurity of the past 
There can be no doubt that the Camp was 
afterwards occupied and mainUined by the 
Romans for some three centuries, and that 
the great strength of the embankments is due 
to them, if they did not originally construct 
them, as some authorities believe The 
Romans also built the town in the plain 
below, on the site of the British town, as 
some think, and it is beyond question that 
the Camp and the town together formed the 
great central military and civil station for the 
subjugation and management of this district 
by the Romans. 

There is so much confusion — so little real 
history with reference to the struggles and 
party warfare that took place during the two 
or three centuries after the departure of the 
Romans that any attempt to connect the 
sequence of events, or even of nilers, may 
readily be called in question. There is some 
reason to believe that this Camp was occupied 
for a considerable time by the Saxons under 
Creda, the first king of the Mercians, and 
the inference is supported by the name it 
now bears of "Credenhill," or "Creda's Hill," 
for which, indeed, there is no other known 
derivation. Creda, it is surmised, destroyed 
and burnt the town, and occupied the Camp 
itself with his forces. The Saxons are believed 
by tradition to have made, or very much 
widened, the inner ditch of the Camp, pos- 
sibly to strengthen the embankment with 
the earth removed. The roads made in all 
directions through the counti)' from this 
centre could be equally convenient to the 



Saxons as they had been to the Romans who 
formed them. 

Very little remains of any kind have ever 
been found in the Camp or upon the hitl, 
but when the Camp is drained, which it so 
sadly wants, and when the leaf mould of so 
many centuries is trenched to mix with lime, 
as it probably soon will be. In preparation 
for riiododendrons, and when the pond, too, 
is cleaned out, the greatest care will no doubt 
be taken to preserve all remains that may be 
found, and which may possibly afford more 
direct evidences of its occupation and history 
than exist at the present time. The most 
likely place, however, to find remains of its 
former occupants would be on the upper 
part of the mound, where the surface is 
very irregular, and where pits or hollow 
places are seen. It is quite possible, nay, 
even probable, that the main buildings of 
the garrison would be situated here ; and 
a trench three or four feet deep would 
detect any foundation that might remain. 

One circumstance is very remarkable with 
reference to this Camp, which is, that neither 
history, nor tradition, nor the existence of 
any tumuli in the vicinity, leads to the belief 
that it was ever attacked, or that any great 
struggle ever took place in its vicinity. This 
may possibly be due to its size being too 
large for a small body of men to attempt to 
hold, and its entrenchments too strong to be 
attacked when the Camp was fully garrisoned. 
The town of Magna Castra, we know, was 
burnt and utterly destroyed, but it is probable 
that its inhabitants had fled, or, at any rate, 
offered but little resistance, and so all trace 
of the event is lost 

In the narrow valley of Brinsop, between 
Credenhill and Merryhill is a portion of 
ground, under two acres in extent, which 
has formerly been a Camp or fortified in- 
closure. It is considerably higher than the 
surrounding ground, and is protected on the 
north and western sides by an embankment 
from eight to ten feet high, and by deep 
watercourses on the east and southern sides. 
The church and churchyard occupy the 
southern portion of the enclosure. On the 
western side is an orchard, and on the north 
side a portion of the field which are both 
surrounded by a deep ditch, and might 
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readily be Airthei protected by a stockade. 
An embankment nins directly acioss from 
this — traditionally called^ — Camp across the 
valley, which seems to have been made to 
form a mill dam, and this is bome out by 
the nature of the ground, and the fact that 
in the parish map the field is called "Lower 
Stank Field." The entrenched enclosure 
may have been a Roman out-post from Magna 
Castra, but there is no actual proof that it 
was so. It seems more probable that it 
formed a Saxon enclosure at a much later 
period. 

IT is as a Roman Camp and 
Roman town that the chief interest 
attaches to Credenhill and Magna. Britain 
was the latest of Rome's conquests in the 
west, and it was governed from first to last by 
Roman military and financial administrators, 
whose power was comparatively unlimited. It 
was a despotic Government, but it secured 
peace and good order. Commerce sprang 
up ; harvests were abundant ; tin, lead, and 
iron mines were worked; roods were extended 
in all directions; and the towns which sprang 
up during .the nearly four hundred years of 
tbeLr rule prove how rapidly Britain became in- 
corporated into the general empire. Before 
the invasion of the Romans the British had 
b^;un to leave the more barren downs, and 
clear away the woodlands, to get richer soil 
for cultivation, and the Romans naturally 
took advantage of their clearances. The 
situation of the Roman towns, however, were 
chiefly regulated by military considerations. 
They were governed by their own municipal 
officers, and, in all dangerous localities, were 
guarded by massive walls. The Roman 
Station and town population existed as a 
thing apart frum the Britons. Their laws, 
Uieir language, their political and social life, 
were all of Rome. The Latin language was 
spoken in them, and such Britons as resided 
l£ere had to accommodate themselves to it 
The Britons on their side remained also quite 
apart with their own language, their own 
chiefe, and, as was proved on the departure 
of the Romans, their own laws. It was thus 



a military occupation. The chief monuments 
found relate to military life ; and the inscrip- 
tions and tombs are those of soldiers. "The 
harshness of a climate," says Mr. Green, in 
his Making of England, " that knew neither 
the ohve nor the vine, deterred the men of 
the south from coming here, and the care 
with .which every villa was furnished with its 
elaborate system of hot air flues, shows that 
the climate of England was as intolerable to 
the Roman provincial, as that of India, in 
spite of punkas and verandahs, is to the 
English civilian, or the English planter " (p. 7) 

At the close of tHe Roman rule, in spite oi 
its roads, its towns, and its mining works, 
Britain remained but a half reclaimed country, 
whose surface was chiefly occupied by a vast 
extent of forest and waste land. This was 
especially the case in the Silurian district 
which this great miUtary station controlled 
Here, to the last, the natives regarded the 
invaders with the utmost hatred, and could 
only be controlled by the actual presence of 
military force. 

On the departure of the Roman Legions 
(A.r>. 411) the inhabitants were left to their 
own resources. The towns already provided 
with rulers for a long time held ther own. 
Those which had not walls for their protec- 
tion were provided with them, and the towns 
ruled over the adjacent districts. This could 
not long continue, and the country soon 
became a prey to the marauders that the 
Roman soldiers had kept in check. The 
Picts and Irish pirates, the Jutes and the 
pirates from the northern seas soon produced 
such devastation, that the towns uniting called 
in the Saxons from Holstein (a.d, 477) and 
the Angles from Sleswig (a.d. 540) to o[q>ose 
them, with the result, as history tells us, that 
they soon seized the country for themselves. 
Britain was broken up into a congeries of 
states, all struggling for supremacy, with a 
fierceness that gave rise to the proverb 
" Britain fertile m tyrants." 

The destruction of the towns and stations 
established by the Romans on the Welsh 
border became universal between Deva (Ches- 
ter), Glevum (Gloucester), and Gobanniiim 
(Abergavenny). They were all, without ex- 
ception, sooner or later, according to their 
olm power of resistance, stormed, pillaged. 
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and burnt, and the inhabiunts, who resisted, 
or were unable to escape, were murdered 
remorselessly. History has preserved to us 
a brief record of the fate of Uriconium, the 
Viroconium of Ptolemy (Wroxeter), which 
was the tai^est and most important of them 
all. Mr. Green, in his work. The Making 
of England, gives this account of it. In A.D. 
583 Ceawlin, King of the West Saxons, having 
overcome the combined forces of the rulers 
of the cities of Corinium{CiTencester),Glevum 
(Gloucester), and Aquae Soils (Bath), with 
the men from the wide district under their 
control, at the battle of Deorham pushed up 
the valley of the Severn, through the Forest 
of Wyre, and reached Uriconium. This 
town was seat^ at the base of the Wrekin, 
not far from the banks of the Severn. "The 
walls of the town inclosed a space more than 
double that of Roman London," says Mr. 
Thomas Wright, in his Guide to Uriconium. 
Its broad streets contrast strangely with the 
narrow alleys of British towns. The remains 
of its forum, its theatre, its amphitheatre, 
prove its wealth and importance. Ceawlin 
stormed the town, and its very existence 
came to an end. Its ruins show that the 
place was plundered and burnt ; while the 
bones, whi^ lie scattered among them, tell 
their tale of the flight and inassacre of its 
inhabitants, of women and children hewn 
down in the streets, and wretched fugitives 
stifled in the hypocausts, whither they had 
fled with their little hoards of money for 
shelter. A British poet, in verses still left to 
us, Llywarch Hen, in his Elegy on Kyndylan, 
sings piteously the death-song of Uriconium, 
"The white town in the valley," the town 
of white stones gleaming among the green 
woodland. The torch of the foe had left 
it, when he sang, a heap of blackened ruins, 
where the singer wandered through halls he 
had known in happier days, the halls of its 
chief Kyndylan, "without fire, without light, 
without song," their stillness broken only by 
the eagle's scream, the eagle, "who has swal- 
lowed fresh drink, heart's blood of Kyndylan 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Roman stations and towns in Herefordshire 
were destroyed and burnt in a similar man- 
ner; and though history is silent upon it. 



the inferetKe is very strong that the Anglian 
chief Creda, "Crida," or "Creoda," as his 
name is differently spelt, who is believed to 
have occupied Credenhill Camp for some 
years, to have widened its ditches, and I 

strengthened its entrenchments, was the des- I 

troyer of them all Creda was the first King 
of Mercia, or the district of the Marches, and 
the destruction of the Roman stations and 
towns would be a necessity for him, in order 
to secure his own position. Creda is supposed 
to have ruled from A.D. 583 to 600, which 
seems to point out the date of the destructioD 
of Magna, Ariconium, Cicutio, Blackwardine, 
Bravinium, and any other small Roman sta- 
tion that may have existed in this County, I 
as having occurred near the end of the sixdi 
century. 

The solid structure of Roman masonry could 
not be destroyed by fire. The woodworks and 
roofs might be burnt, and the contents of the 
buildings reduced to ashes, but the blackened 
walls would remain, and the most remarkable 
circumstance is that they should continue 
to remain not only unoccupied, but almost 
untouched for centuries. They were left 
desolate, to become overgrown with brambles 
and bushes, and to be the haunt of the wild 
beasts, which at that time abounded in the 
woods. Mr. Thomas Wright attributes this 
singular neglect to the strong superstition of 
the people. "Teutonic invaders," he says, 
"had a prejudice against towns. They be- 
lieved the deserted buildings were taken 
possession of by powerful evil spirits, on 
whose limits it was highly dangerous to 
trespass" (p. 18). He supports this the<»y 
by several arguments. When Augustine and 
his missionaries came over in 597 to convert 
once again the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity 
the Kentish King received them in the open 
air, lest the strangers from Rome should cast 
a spelt upon them within walls. Again, in 
all the Benedictionals of the AngloSaxon 
period are special forms for blessing the 
vessels of metal or earthenware found in the 
ruins of the towns to relieve them from 
" pagan spells." Again, when the litde 
bronze figures we prize so much were found, 
the people mutilated them to save themselves 
from personal danger, and threw them into 
the nearest river ; and they regarded inscrip- 
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tions on stones as magtcal charms and ddaced 
them also. There are also various legends 
of the period which bear out the supposition. 

Be this as it may, England was still covered 
with Roman ruins until the middle of the 
twelfth Century, when the Church interfered 
and broke the spell that kept the unlettered 
people alooC The monks and abbots then 
began to use the Roman ruins extensively as 
building materials whenever a monastery or 
a church was built in the neighbourhood 
"The abbots of St Alban's," says Matthew 
Paris, "built their Abbey from the bricks and 
stones of the Roman city of Verulamium." 
"So, too," says Mr. Thomas Wright, "the 
ancient city of Wroxeter was probably one of 
the great quarries from which the builders 
of Haughmond Abbey were supplied ; and 
the churches of Wroxeter and Atcham, the 
adjoining parish, bear evidence of the same 
appropriation." It was the same elsewhere. 
It is very probable that the stones for Che- 
denhill Church came from Magna, as they 
certainly did for many of the walls in the 
village and farm buildings around. 

The Romans found Herefordshire a wide 
waste of uncultivated forest. Its stee^ wooded 
hills, its narrow sequestered valleys, and its 
numerous streams with their boggy margins, 
afforded an admirable means of defence to 
the active and fierce Silurians who occupied 
them. For very many years after the tall of 
Caractacus, his successors remained bitterly 
hostile to the Romans, and could only be 
held in subjection by the constant presence 
of Roman soldiers. The military stations 
throughout the county must therefore have 
been numerous, and yet so completely have 
they disappeared that it was not until the last 
century that any real knowledge was obtained 
as to ^eir sites. The great Roman military 
J centre "Magnis" of Antonine, was thought 
to be at Old Radnor, at Gaer near Brecon, 
and at other places. The true ^ite, now 
well known, was even supposed to be Arico- 
nium, whilst others placed Ariconium at 
Cirencester, or on the "Ine" brook near 
Hereford, and so on. The only historical 
authoriries for British localities in Roman 
times are the Geegraphkal Survey ofPtoUmy, 
which gives the names of the towns of the 
native tribes (Menwnenia HuUnia Britan- 



niea, pp. x. to xvi.), and the "Itineracy of 
Antonme," which gives the Roman roads 
and towns f/iiti, pp. xx.-xxii). These are 
believed to have been written about A.D. 
I30, but in both of them most of the sites 
of the places named are now unknown. 

The Itinerary of Antonine consists of fifteen 
journeys made by him in different parts of 
England at this period, so early that many 
Roman cities are not evon named in it, 
and the sites of the great majority of those 
which are named cannot now be recog- 
nised. Seven of these journeys were made 
in the Province of Britannia Secunda, which 
comprised all Wales and the district westward 
of the river Severn. The details of these 
seven journeys are well given in a paper 
read by Mr. James Davies at the Hereford 
meeting of the British Archsolc^cal Asso- 
ciation in 1870, and which was afterwards 
published in the journal of the Society. 



flDaana Castra- 



mH E Roman towns and stations 
in Herefordshire are as yet but very 
imperfectly known. The fortified town of 
Magna Castra was the most important of 
them all. In the first years of the Roman 
occupation, the strength of the great Camp 
on the hill, Credenhill Camp, gave security 
to the military station; but when the town 
was built in the valley below, nearly a mile 
from it, surrounded by a strong wall mclosing 
a space of twenty-one acres, it also became 
a fortified camp, and as the residence of 
all the leading Roman ofhciat officers, military 
and civij, it soon threw the camp on the hill 
into the background. The Romans have 
not left us their name for either camp, since 
the names of "Credenhill" and "Kenchester" 
are clearly of a kiter period. The twelfth 
journey of Antonine, called by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare " Via Orientalis," esublishes 
beyond question the site of the two camps. 
Antonine gives the distances thus : — From 
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Caerleon(IscSSilunim)toUsk,9iDites; from 
Uslt (Burrio) to Abergavenny, la miles; fhwn 
Abergavenny (Gobaniuo) to Kenchester, aa 
miles ; from Kenchester (Magnis) to Bra- 
vinium, 34 miles; and from thence (Bra vinio) 
to Wroxeter (Uriconium), 27 miles. The Ro- 
man mile has been deteimined by Dr. Black 
to be 5,000 English feet, or within a fraction 
nineteen-twentieths of an English mile (which 
is 5,250 feet). It is remarkable that in the 
text this military station is alone mentioned 
in the ablative plural Dr. Black thought 
" Magnis" might therefore include tfie camps 
of Sutton Walls, or Dlnftdor, but it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that Antonine 
referred to the two camps here— the town 
camp, which was the Castra Hibema or 
winter camp, and the far larger camp on the 
hill, the Castra Estiva, or summer camp^ 
It was not until the last century, when the 
attention of antiquaries began to be directed 
to the relics of Roman occupation, that the 
name of "Magna Castra" was given to the 
site of the Roman town to distinguish it 
from the village of Kenchester, which had 
taken the previous name of the town. 

Dr. Black, the great authority on Roman 
works in England, stated that he believed 
Magna Castta occupied the most important 
position in the geometrical system of the 
Roman survey, or mensuration of the country, 
in the district From this centre the roads 
were made, and the census taken, which 
were the two necessary preliminaries for the 
exaction of the land tax and the poll tax, and 
these two were the main burdens of Rome's 
fiscal system. Thus this town became the 
centre also of the civil administration of the 
district, and was occupied not only by the 
military staff and engineers, but also by the 
financial oflicers, and they, with the wives 
and dependants of many of them, would thus 
fonn a distinct Roman society with their own 
Roman manners, Roman customs, and the 
Latin language. 

The site of Kenchester or Magna Castra 
has never been lost, though it has not always 
been recognised. The first report we have 
of this great Roman station in more modem 
times, is from the pen of John Leland, the 
chaplain, librarian, and antiquarian of Henry 
VIII. He spent six years most laboriously 



in travelling to collect materials for the Hu- 
lofy and Antiguilia of England and Wales, 
and visited Herefordshire about r55o. He 
says, "Kenchestre standeth about iii myles 
or more above Hereford, upward on the same 
side of the ryver that Hereford doth ; yet is 
yt almost a myle fro the ripe of Wy. This 
towne is far more auncyent then Hereford, 
and was celebrated yn the Rcmaynes tyme, 
as appeareth by many thinges, and especyally 
by antique mony of the Csesars, viz., often 
found withyn the towne, and in plowghyng 
abowt ; the which the people dier cawtd 
dwarfes mony. The cumpace of Kenchestre 
hath bene by estimation as much as Hereford, 
excepting the castel, the which at Hereford 
is very spatiose. Peaces of the walles and 
turrets yet apfiere, prvpe fundamenta, and 
more should luive appered, if the people of 
Hereford towne, and other therebowt had not 
yn tymes paste pulled downe muche and 
pyked out of the best for their buytdinges. 
Of late one Mr. Brainton, buylding a place 
at Stratton, a myle from Kenchestre, did 
fetch much tayled stone there toward his 

buyldinges. By lykelyhood men 

of old tyme went by Kenchestre to Hay and 
so to Brecnoe and Cair Mardyn. The place 
wher the towne was ys al overgrowen with 
brambles, hasylles and lyke shrubbes. Never- 
thelesse, here and there yet appear ruines of 
buyldinges, of the which the folische people 
cawled one the King of Fayres chayre. Ther 
hath been fownd nostra memoria lattra 
Britannia ; et ex mdtm cana/es, agvadtutiu, 
tesselata pavimenta, fragmentum catenuia 
aurea, cakar exargento, byside other strawnge 
thinges. To be ^ort, of the decays of Ken- 
chestre Hereford rose and Boriahyd." (Vol 
viL p. 152.) He adds also, "At Kenchestre 
was a palays of Ofia, as sum say, the mines yet 
remaine and vaults also. Sir John Lyngain 
was owqer of the grownd, and now his heir." 
Offa's palace was at " Sutton Walls," and so 
Leland was right in attributing the latter 
statement to mere rumour. 

Camden (1610) says oS Kenchester that 
the town was an irregular hexagon, the south- 
west and south sides being the boldest ; the 
ground being higher than the surrounding 
lands, but withoiU foss or ditch. Nothing 
remains of its splendour except not far firom 
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the east end, a piece of what was probably 
a temple, with a niche, which was five feet 
hi^ and three broad within, built of Roman 
brick, rough stones, and indissoluble mortar, 
and called "the chair." Foundations and 
holes as of vaults are scattered round it 

Dr. Stukely (1722) gives a ground plan 
of Kench ester— which he thought to be 
.\riconiiim — and thus describes it :^" The 
site is a gentle eminence of a squarish form, 
the earth black and rich, overgrown with 
brambles and oaks, full of stone foundations 
aitd cavities, where many coins have been 
found." Ida Cur, i., 66). Dr. Stukety repre- 
sents "the chair" on his plan architecturally 
overdrawn, and it has also been depicted in 
one of the landscape views in Britton and 
Brayley's " Beauties of England and Wales." 
These gentlemen say of it: — "Towards the 
east end is a massive firagment remaining, of 
what is supposed to have been a Roman 
Temple. It consists of a lai^e mass of 
cement, of almost indissoluble texture, in 
which are imbedded rough stones irregularly 
intermixed with others that have been squared. 
This fra^ent ia called 'the chair' from a 
niche which is yet perfect The arch is 
principally constructed with Roman bricks, 
and over it are three layeni of the same 
material, exposed lengthways. Here in 1669 
a tessellated pavement and stone floor were 
discovered." 

In the succeeding year, 1670, Mr. Aubrey, 
in his manuscript notes, says old Roman 
buildings of brick were discovered upon 
which oaks grew. The bricks were of two 
sorts, some equilateral, seven or eight inches 
square and one inch thick, and some two 
feet square and three inches thick. About 
the same time a great vault was opened with 
a tessellated pavement, and Sir John Hoskyns 
also found an hypocaust about seven feet 
square, the leaden pipes entire ; some made 
of brick, being a foot long and three inches 
square, let artificially into one another. 
Colonel Dantsey found burnt wheat in one 
hollow place, and sent some of it to the 
Society of Andquaries in London. Camden 
adds that " numbers of coins, bricks, leaden 
pipes, urns, and large bones have been 
fomierly dug up here." 

Tliis " chair," it may be stated here, was 



at one time called "Beckett's Chair," from 
a legend that "Thomas k Becket often visited 
a pool in the parish of Sugwas by the road 
side, abounding in trout" There Is mudi 
doubt whether Beckett ever came into Here- 
fordshire, but his memory was evidently much 
respected in this county. The old Roman 
road certainly passed by Sugwas pool, though 
it has long since been altered. This pool has 
also another tradition attached to it It is 
supposed to occupy the site of an ancient 
city, which was destroyed and submerged by 
an earthquake. The pool as we now see it 
is little more than a marsh, and it seems 
just possible that the tradition may only have 
become inverted, and that the clay for the 
bricks to build the Roman city came out 
of the place and formed the pool 

Baxter, in his Glossarium Antiquitatum 
BritannicaruM, (1733) places Magna at Wall 
Hills near Ledbury, but as is now well known 
very erroneously. 

There is no record to be found as to the 
time when the ruined walls above ground 
were taken away, and the site levelled for 
cultivation. It was probably a gradual work 
extended over many years, but it is within 
the memory of old men that many portions of 
walls covered with brushwood existed above 
ground, over a considerable part of the area. 
"In the second decade of the present cen- 
tury," says Mr. Hard wick ( Arc/ueological 
Journal, vol xiv. p 83) "the site, which 
was a complete wilderness of decaying walls 
and debris, was cleared." Mr. Hardwidc adds 
" The stones having been removed from the 
surface as deep as Uie plough penetrates, very 
good crops of com are now raised. The land 
is loose and friable, and fine as a garden. In 
the drought of summer, the Unes of the streets 
and foundations of houses are quite visible 
in the verdure. The principal street ran in 
a direct line through the town from east to 
west, and was twelve or fifteen feet in width, 
with a gutter along the centre to carry off 
refuse water, as is traceable by the difference 
in the growth of crops. The streets appear 
to have been gravelled. No doubt many 
of the buildings were of timber, for along 
the lines of streets, at r^ular distances, the 
plinths in which the timbers were inserted, 
have been taken up, the holes being cut 
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about four inches square, the plinths measured 
two feet in each direction, and lay two feet 
beneath the present surface." The exterior 
walls, however, certainly remained until a 
much later period. 

"The only trace of exposed Roman walls 
that my fifty years' knowledge can recall," 
says Mr. J. J. Reynolds, "was removed by 
my unde, Mr. John Hardwick, about the 
year 1861, when the fences were thrown 
down. It then formed a raised fence with 
scrub growing about iL It occupied a small 
portion of the north side, and carried the 
Kenchester footpath. Not a ploughing sea- 
son passed in those days, without a share 
or two being broken against some buried 
stonework." 

When the site was first cultivated, and 
for some years afterwards, a great number 
of Roman remains were turned up by the 

eough. Mr. Hardwick soon obtained a 
rge collection of coins, though they were 
almost all of small brass. No specimen of 
gold coin is known to have been found, and 
very few of silver. A small but very perfect 
silver coin still remains in the collection of 
the late Mr. Hardwick, with the bust of the 
Emperor Nerva (a,d, 96-98). Many with 
the efSgies of the Menapian pirate, the British 
usurper Carausius (a.i>. 287-393), Allectus 
(A.t>. 394-296), and Constantine (a.d. 306- 
337). Several of them had on the reverse 
the children sucking the wolf, illustrating 
how the Romans at that late period of their 
history preserved the annals of their past on 
their national coinage, a point, by the way, 
in which the Engli^ have b^ grossly 
negligent. The absence of gold and silver 
coins is what would be the result of a 
deliberate military evacuation, followed by 
plunder of the natives in after years. Mr. 
Hardwick also found some curious little 
rudely made bronzes of a stag, a mouse, a 
lion, and a cock, vaiyii^ in size from an 
inch to an inch and a halfl The three 
latter have been figured by Mr. Thomas 
Wr^ht, in their real size, in his "Wanderings 
of an Antiquary" (p. 33). He figures also 
a small bronze chopper, or cultrum, and he 
believed them to have been simply children's 
toys, although it had been the bshion to call 
hem tx votet, or votive oficringa In Mr. 



Hardwick's collection also were several fingts 
rings, an imperfect brooch, a bronze open- 
work knife handle, in the f<Hin of a running 
greyhound-like dog, keys, pins, beads, &c 
He had also many flat circular stones, or 
querns, used by the women for grinding com 
by hand, from 13 to 18 inches in diameter, 
with a hole in the upper stone more or less 
imperfect, some curious fragments of pottery 
and glass, a bowl of finely-glazed pottery 
work with earner ornamentation, &c Mr. 
Hardwick gave away, unfortunatdy, many of 
the most interesting objects of his coUecdon 
to Dean Merewether, Mr. Roach Smith, and 
to many other enthusiastic antiquaries, and 
thus they have been scattered abroad to 
enrich private collections and are lost to the 
county. 

In the years 184T-43 the late I>ean Mere- 
wether, with the consent of Mr. J<rfm 
Hardwick, the proprietor, made a partial 
exploration of the site. A street was traced 
out by the remaining foundations of the walls 
on either side. The walls were found from 
one to three feet below the surface. These 
were about two feet wide and five or six feet 
deep. The base of a suite of rooms and 
passages which must have fonned a house 
of no mean order, was laid bare. There 
were tracings of decorations on the walls, 
tesselated pavements, and beneath was a 
h^pocaust for warming the apartments by hot 
BU-. The Mosaic patterns of the pavements 
were marked by tesseta, from three-eighths 
to half an inch square, whose prevailing 
colours were red, blue, and white. One 
pavement in scroll pattern, measuring thirteen 
feet by two feet, was found in a fair state of 
preservation. It seemed to form the floor 
border in a l^ge room, and a portion of the 
plastering on &e side walls presented sail 
a beauti&l red colourin^^ There were also 
devices of sea-horses and fish on the pavement 
patterns in an imperfect state of preservatioa 
Three portions of these pavements were re- 
moved and the Utsera re-set in plaiste: of 
Paris, for the Museum of the Philosophical 
and Antiquarian Society, and they are at the 
present time in the Museum at the Library. 

A very perfect quern, or two flat circular 
stones for grinding com by hand, was also 
found, and both die stones, 14 inches in 
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diameter, with a wooden feeder which the 
Dean had made to show more dearly the 
exact mode of using it, are also to be seen 
in the Museum at the Free Library. 

I was taken myself, in 1842, by Mr. Richard 
Johnson, late Town Clerk of Hereford, to 
visit the exploration, and was present when 
he found the very in teresdng Roman oculist's 
stamp which was afterwards figured and 
described in the "Transactions of the British 
Archaeological Association," by Mr. Roach 
Smith. We found, also, the same day, a 
bronze fibula, a considerable number of bone 
pins, like knitting needles, and the ground 
was strewed with tessera and broken pottery. 
The quantity of cinders, ashes, and blackened 
bricks and stones was very remarkable, and 
50 like an ashpit as to justify the remark of 
a labourer who was looking on with amazed 
wonder at our diligent search, " Why, you be 
got on a miskin." 

Some portions of the foundations of the wall 
on the north-eastern side remained at this 
time. It carried the footpath as described 
by Mr. Reynolds, and was faced, where the 
being existed, with stones, arranged zigzag- 
herring-bone fashion— in a rubbley mortar, 
which was not so hard and good as Roman 
mortar is generally found to be, a fact that 
fiivoure the supposition that it was built early 
and quickly of such materials as came to hand. 
Brambles and weeds grew in it luxuriantly. 

The sites of the gates of this town corres- 
ponds very nearly with the cardinal points. 
They are not now visible, but they are given 
in Dr. Stukely's plan. 

The only inscriptions ever found at Magna 
are the Roman oculist's stamp before alluded 
to, and a miliary or milestone. "The small 
square piece of stone," says Mr. Thompson 
Watkins, in his excellent paper "Roman 
Herefordshire" (Archaelopcal Joumai, Vol. 
xxxiv.pp. 349-373)1 "is one of the well-known 
medicine stamps of the Roman oculists." It 
b inscribed on all four sides as follows : — 



(■) 

T. VINDAC . AKIO 
VISn ANICET 

(3) 

* VISDAC ARI 
OVfSn CHLORON 



(») 

T. VIHDACTAR 
OVISTI NARD 

<4) 

T. VINDACARIO 
VISTI •*•**•• 



The asterisks mark missing letters. On 
the upper surfoce of the stone is inscribed 



the Litter doubUess the abbreviadon gf the 
former, both being probably made subse- 
quently to the larger inscription, and referring 
to the owner's name. All four of the sides, 
it will be seen, bear the words t. yindaci 
ARiovisTi ; to the lirst is added the mune 
of the medicine anicet(vu), to the second 
another medicine nard(vh), to the third the 
name of the medicine chloron, whilst in the 
fourth the name of the medicine has bera 
obliterated. The English tiansladon simply 
is that they are the ArUeetum, Nardum, and 
the Chloron of 7\tUs Vinda^ita Ariovisftu. 
The latter name "Ariovistus" is German. 

The other inscribed stone, a Miiiariam or 
milestone, was found in 17945 in the founda- 
tion of the north wall of the town. It is 
inscribed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Numerianus who reigned a.d. 383 — 384, and 
is the only inscription to this Emperor found 
in Britain, and they are very rare on the 
continent The reign of this unfortunate 
prince was so short that it is not extraor- 
dinary that so few inscriptions relating to 
him should remaia There is not one in 
Horsley's " Britannia Romana," and only two 
in Gmter's "Collection," both found in Spain, 
and both with the addidon of " nobiiissimtu 
Ctesar." He was associated with his &ther, 
Caius and his brother Carinus, in the empire 
A.D. 383-384, and died in the year 384. In 
one of the Spanish inscriptions all three 
names are given. Vobiscus gives a very 
high character to Numerianus for his virtues 
and talents, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the army would readily embrace any 
opportunity of rendering him honour, es- 
pecially in a branch of the empire which 
was more particularly under the government 
of his brother Carinus. (See AnAaclt^gia, 
vol XV., Appendix, Plate xxviL, fig. 2). The 
inscription as given by Mr. Lysons in the 
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Ardue^opa, vol xv. p. 391 Appendix, and 
PI. 37, fig. 3, is as follows : — 



IMP. c 
MAR. AVK 
MVHERIAN 



The first four lines plainly TtoAlmf^cratore) 
CfataJ Marfco) Aur(elio) Numtria-iP. but 
the last four letters which were very imperfect 
when the stone was first found, are now(i 883) 
quite obliterated The meaning of these 
letters has been much discussed. "Professor 
Hubner," says Mr. Thompson Watkins, "sug- 
gests that the lettets may be pfavg. As the 
letters rp are found in an inscription at 
Caermarthen standing for Reipulilica, I think 
it probable that bono has been obliterated 
frnn the fourth line, ^nd that the fifth has 
been or^^nally r. p. mato. This Miliary is 
now in the Museum at Hereford," and the 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth, in his Exhaustive 
paper an " Roman Miliaiies " ( Archtxolo^cal 
fourKal, voL zxxiv. pp. 395-405)1 states that 
a "Miliary with this same inscription was 
found at Uriconium (Wroxeter) and is pre- 
served in the Museum at Shrewsbury." 

This Miliary was in the possession of the 
Rev. C J. Bird at the beginning of this 
century, and was presented by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. R. L. Brown, to the Museum at 
the Free Library in 18S0, where it is now 
carefully preserved. It has been figured in 
the Arekaologia Cambrensis. 

The Roman altar which was found in St 
John Street, Hereford, and described in our 
Club's Transactions, was removed, without 
doubt, from Magna. It is a monolith, in 
good preservation. It stands 3fl 4>^ ia 
high, I ft 53^ in. tenad, and i ft deep. It 
ROW stan(k on the staircase at the Free 
Library. There are traces still of an inscrip- 
tion upon it. The Rev. Prebendary Scarth 
thought he could trace the letters 



and ntggeated the word " Minerva." 

A small domestic Roman altar was found 
some years since in the moat of the Castle 
Green, at Hereford, which was also probably 
brought from Magna. It consists of a single 



stone, the comers being carved into plain 
round columns, with simple mouldings above 
and below. The stone is very heavy, and 
seems to be a sandstone conglomerate. It 
stands 17 in. high, and is 7 in. broad by 5 in. 
deep. The small columns in strong relief 
are 9 in. high, and those in front would seem 
to have been polished. Above the columns 
in front and at the sides, are the remains of 
a floriated wreath. It is without inscriptioa 
This altar has been presented by Mr. Cam 
to the Hereford Museum, where it is now 
to be scea 

One other Roman altar has been found 
in the county. About the year r837 it was 
discovered by Mr. Charles Bailey, F.S.A., at 
Tretire, which had been cut into the shape 
of a font and was used as a font in the parish 
church for many years. It is over twenty- 
nine inches in height, by sixteen inches in 
breadth, and contains the remains of an 
inscription as follows : — 

DEO TRIVII, 
BELLICVS. DON 
AVIT AKAM. 

Modem Antiquaries ^including Professor 
Hiibner of Berlin) read this inscription as 
Deo Trivii Bellicm donavit aram, " To the 
God of the three ways, Bellicus gives the 
Altar," and no doubt three ways or roads 
converged on the spot where the altar was first 
set up. Mr. Thomas Wright, however, with 
Mr. Thompson Watkins and Dr. McCaul, 
have expressed some doubt as to whether it 
might not be an early Christian inscription 
reading deo trivi, but at the same time 
Mr. Watkins states "it is scarcely probable 
that any Chriitian in that period would erect 
an altar "to the Triune God." This altar 
remains at this time in the church of Tretire. 

In the church of Kenchester to this day 
a portion of a Roman pillar, hollowed out at 
the upper end, serves as a font 

Mr. Thompson Watkins states that Mr. 
Soden Smith exhibited at the Institute on 
Dec. 4th, 1874, a Roman bronze ring with 
an original intaglio on glass plate, in immita- 
tton of niccolo onyx, from Magna ; and also 
that in 1839, a small bronze image of Hermes 
was found in excavating ground in the city 
of Hereford, which was probably a Lar. 
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The Hereford museum also contains a 
fibula, some pottery, and a Roman btick 
talcen from the river Wye, near the weir, 
by the Rev. H. Cooper Key. The Roman 
road from Kenchester crossed the river here 
in a direct line with the Stony Street road 
which goes through Madley. Some portions 
of the stone abutments of the Roman bridge 
still remain, and in ^he bed of the river below 
there is stitl a quantity of worked stones to 
be found. 

It only remains, in conclusion, to state 
that the site of the ancient city is still well 
defined It lies about two hundred yards 
south-west of the present CredenhiU Railway 
Sution, and is still called "The Walls." 
Standing on the railway bridge, the line of 
the fortifications or boundary wall which 
inclosed the town, can be traced on its 
eastern side by the rising undulations of the 
ground, the site itself being from four to six 
feet higher than the ground below. The site 
of the old town rises considerably towards the 
south and the west. Two trees stand singly 
about the middle of the area — an oak which 
is becoming a fine tree, and a lime tree — 
and their roots luxuriate amidst the remains 
below. Notwithstanding the lapse of twelve 
centuries, the dark soil, almost black in places, 
contrasts in the most marked manner with 
the ordinary red soil of the field now joined 
to it, thus confinning the tradition that the 
place was burnt. The Kenchester footpath 
starts from the bridge and crosses a portion 
of the area. From the high ground on the 
western side, or from the stile at the far 
comer, the course of the main street may 
be traced in the varying growth of the crops, 
particularly in spring and autumn. The com 
springs up quickly over the stones, but grows 
poorly and ripens prematurely, whilst where 
the soil is deeper in the centre of the way, 
the corn, if it springs up more slowly, grows 
with greater vigour and fertility. The plough 
still strikes the stones beneadi so frequently 
as to require care. Fragments of that im- 
perishable article, coarse pottery, may still be 
found by all who look for them, and sharp 
eyes may be rewarded, perhaps, by specimens 
of tessera, but coins have become very scarce 
and difficult to find. 

There can be no doubt, however, that an 



exploration three or four feet deep in any 
part of the area within the walls would pro- 
duce an abundance of objects of interest and 
rejoice the heart of an antiquarian. 



A special compartment in one of the large 
glass cases in the museum has now been set 
aside for the reception of Roman remaim 
found in Herefordshire, and any doitations 
will be thankfully received and be very caie 
fully preserved. 



Hrtconium, 



TTT H I S Roman Station was second 
r^-\ only in importance to Magna in Here- 
fordshire. It is mentioned in the thirteenth 
Iter of Antonine, and is there stated to be 
fifteen miles from Glevum (Gloucester), and 
twelve from Blastium (Monmouth). It pos- 
sessed extensive smelting furnaces and forges, 
as shown by the many floors discovered, and 
the abundance of iron scoria to be found 
there. It may be the called the Myrthyr 
Tydvil of the Romans, and was probably also 
the centre of the numerous ironworks whose 
remains are discovered in South Hereford- 
shire and the adjoining districts. Its very 
site was unknown until the beginning of 
last century, when the celebrated antiquary, 
John Horsley (who died in ly^r), in his 
work, Britannia Jiomana, was the first to 
determine that Ariconium must have stood 
somewhere near Ross. It nowpioved beyond 
doubt to have been seated at Bollitree, in 
the parish of Weston-under-Penyard, three 
miles from Ross. Up to the middle of last 
century(c. r75o)an extensive thicket of briars 
and brushwood covered and hid from view 
the broken walls and rubbish of Ariconium. 
Towards the end of the century a Mr. Meyrick, 
the proprietor of the estate, determined to 
stub up the bushes and clear the grounds. 
At that time there were portions of the 
walls of houses standing above ground, and 
quantities of antiquities of all sorts were 
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found: vaulted chambers, sometimes con- 
taining wheat black as if charred with lire ; 
tesselated pavements, bronze statuettes, frag- 
ments of pottery and coins, with scorice, 
cinders and ashes, in abundance. 

In Britton and Brayley's Btauties of England 
and Woks (vol vi p. 514) it is stated there 
was found there "an immense quantity of 
Roman coins and some British. Among the 
antiquities were iibulx, lares, lachrymatories, 
lamps, rings, and fragments of tesselated 
pavements. Some pilkis were also discovered 
with $tones having holes for the jambs of the 
doors, and a vault or two in which was earth 
of a black colour, and in a cinerous state. 
Innumerable pieces of grey and red pottery 
lie scattered over the whole tract (1S05) some 
of them of patterns by no means inelegant. 
Some of the large stones found among the 
ruins of the station, and which appear to 
have been used in building, display strong 
marks of fire. During die course of last 
summer (1804) in widening a road that 
crosses the land, several skeletons were dis- 
covered ; and also the remains of a Stone 
wall, apparently the front of a building j the 
stones were well worked and of considerable 
size." The same writer also states " that 
the coins which were chiefly of the Lower 
Empire were of gold, silver, and copper." 

The British Archceological Society visited 
the site in 1S70 {s^s Journal, vol. xxviL pp. 
203-18). The coins then exhibited by Mr. 
Palmer consisted of one gold, six silver, 
and two copper British coins, some of them 
of Cunobelin ; one hundred and eighteen 
silver, billon, and brass Roman coins, ranging 
from Claudius, a.d. 41, to Magnentius, a.d. 
350-3 ; twenty fibulae of bronze, a silver ring, 
six bronze rings, bronze keys, pins and nails, 
four intagli (two of them cornelian), glass 
beads of various colours, bronze buckles, and 
other bronze instruments. 

In the Archaologia (voL ix., Appendix, 
p. 368) a figure of Diana is described which 
IS also said to have been found at Ariconium. 

Mr. Thomas Wright spent some time there 
to make enquiries. He says "Local tradition 
states that the town was beaten down and 
all the people killed;" that the field of the 
site is called "Bury Hill," or "Rose Hill," and 
some think the stones built Ross ; that the 



name of the house and estate of "Bollitree" 
is vulgarly believed to be derived finm its 
being built on the belly of the town ; and 
that the field sloping down from the site is 
called "Killground meadow," from the blood 
of the people killed there. The gentle slope 
of the ground on the western side of die 
site towards Weston-under-Penyard is called 
" Cinder Hill," and the surface has only to 
be turned up at this time to show that it 
consists of an immense mass of iron scorue. 
A farm close by is called " Aske Farm," 
probably from the abundance of ashes and 
cinders found there. 

The site at the present time (1882) presents 
a blackened soil extending over an area of 
nearly one hundred acres. It is culdvated 
as arable land, and still yields Roman re- 
ouuns to every visitor who will look for them. 



ISravinium. 



Jt^HE site of the Roman station 
^^ intermediate between Magna and 
Uriconium has been much discussed by 
antiquaries. It is named by Antonine Bra- 
vinium, or Bravonium, and by Ptolemy 
Brannogenium. In the twelfth section of 
the British Iter of Antonine its relative 
position is placed as at 24 miles from Magna, 
and 37 miles from Uriconium, and since it 
must have been situated on the Roman road, 
now called Watling Street, between these 
towns ; and since, moreover, the Roman 
mile was, within a fraction, one twendeth 
less than our present English miles, its posi- 
tion could scarcely have been more definitely 
fixed. The existence, however, of the 
strongly entrenched camp of Brandon within 
a couple of miles of the position assigned to 
Bravinium, and the seeming absence of any 
other fortified station near, appears to have 
attracted the attention of observere and to 
have checked a more exact search. Mr. 
Hartshome, in his Salopta Antiqua, con- 
sidered Brandon Camp as identical with 
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Bravinium (S. A. p. 58). Mr. James Davies, 
of HeKfoT^f Arehaologieal Cambrensis,vo\. v., 
N.S. p. 100) also thought so, but suggested 
further inquiries. Britton, Camden, Aubrey, 
and others seem also to have considered 
them identical The situation of Brandon 
however, does not correspond with the posi- 
tion Bra^inium should occupy according 
to Antoninc, whose distances are generally 
accurate : and it is a fact that Roman remains 
have never been found at Brandon ; neither 
ashes, fragments of tiles or pottery, nor even 
one single Roman coin ; although the inner 
area has long been cultivated. 'I'htse circum- 
stances have puzzled thoughtful antiquaries, 
and made them look elsewhere for the true 
Roman station. Horsfey placed Bravinium 
"at Ijidlow or Rusberry, between Wenloclc and 
Church Stretton." Williams, inhis History of 
Radnorshire, fixes Bravinium at Black wardine, 
two miles south of Leominster (which beyond 
doubt was a Roman station, though its Ro- 
man name has been lost). The German 
get^tapher, Mannert, placed Bravinium at 
Bromfield, and in a note on this by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, in his History of Ludlow, 
pL 3, he says, "I am strongly inclined to 
believe that the present racecourse adjacent 
to Bromfield, which beai^ the name of ' Old- 
field,' and around which there are several 
tumuli, was the site of a Roman settlement 
of some kind." Mr. W. Thompson Watkins 
( Archaolo^cal Journal, vol. xxxiv., r877) 
states that "the key to the solution of the site 
of this station (^Bravinium) would appear to 
have been originally given by the Rev. J. 
Pointer, M.A., of Merton College, Oxford, in 
his Britannia Romana, published at Oxford, 
1734"; when treating of the Roman camps 
in the various counties of England, he saj-s, 
at page 54, " Herefordshire : In Dindar 
parish near Hereford is a camp called Oyster 
Hiil ; another at Lanterdin between this 
county and Shropshire ; another at Ledbury." 
Mr. Longueville Jones, in his map Britannia 
Secunda, has also happily assigned Leint- 
wardine as the site of Bravinium. Mr. Thos. 
Wright states that " it was probably situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Ludlow, 
perhaps at or near Leintwardine " (p. 3), but 
he adds also (p. 6) "the last traces of Bra- 
vinium have long disappeared." 



These remarks were written in 1852 and 
at this very time Mr. Hugh Thomas Evans, 
of I>eintwardine, had begun his observations, 
which ended in the re-discovery of the en- 
trenchments of Leintwardine. From time 
to time in local papers, as in the Ludlow 
Advertiser and Hereford Times, notices were 
given of the Roman remains found there. 
It was not, however, until the Cambrian 
Archsological Society visited Leintwardine in 
1874, under the guidance of Mr. R. W. Banks, 
that the question was settled. Mr. Hugh 
Thos. Evans, the Churchwarden, pointed out 
the remarkable vallum to the scientific visitors, 
and exhibited to them the Roman remains 
he had collected. Mr. Banks afterwards 
published a detailed description of these 
discoveries in the Archaologia Cambrensis 
(vol. v., 4th scries, pp. 163-5) and '^^ ^i^'' "f 
the society — the vivid impression produced 
by the actual inspection of the earthworks — 
followed by the publication of Mr. Banks's 
paper, convinced all ai]tiquaries that the true 
Roman station of Bravinium existed there. 

The village of I./eintwardine is situated on 
the northern bank of the river Teme at its 
junction with the river Clun. It occupies 
rising ground, with a pleasant southern aspect 
The high road, called Front Street, or High 
Street, passes up through the centre of the 
village, and from the road near the river, to 
the end of Tipton's Lane at the top, rises 
56 feet, by an ascent made gradual and 
regular. This improvement placed the road 
at a lower level than the adjoining ground, 
and since the embankments, about to be 
described, are behind the houses and gardens 
which front the road on either side, they 
are concealed from ordinary observation. A 
second road — the Roman road — called East 
Street on old deeds, but since named Watling 
Street, runs parallel with Front Street, but 
is outside the eastern embankment This 
has not been levelled, and rises one foot in 
17 to a point opposite the church, and one 
foot in 29 above it These roads are joined 
by Church Street, which crosses over the 
eastern embankment below the church, and 
here it is ao feet higher than the road in 
Front Street, and r3 feet higher than the 
Watling Street Road— Front Street at this 
point being a; feet above the lower le\'el. 
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and Watling Street 34 feet 

The entrenchments which enclosed the old 
Roman town are still plainly to be traced, 
except on the southern side, where consider- 
able alterations have been since made. They 
are very massive, and, where most distinct, 
they present the extraordinary breadth of 
twenty yards. A width greater than that 
of the walls of Babylon, according to Pliny 
and Strabo, and approaching the estimate of 
Herodotus. They are still eight or nine 
feet above the level of the ground outside, 
from which it is very evident the earth has 
been taken to form them. These embank- 
ments form a parallelogram measuring 308 
yards from north to south, and 220 yards 
from east to west, giving a space of about 
fourteen acres, including the embankments, 
or without them an inner area of about nine 
acres. The great breadth of the vallum is 
best seen at this time (1883) in Mr. Lucas's 
wchard at the north-western end, where it 
is very well marked ; but it can be seen 
to have been equally broad throughout, 
though cultivation has sloped it off on 
the inner side. It is very distinct along 
the western side and across the northern 
end, except where Front Street intervenes, 
and down the eastern side to the bottom 
near the river. The chancel of the church 
is built on the embankment on this side, 
and a wall running the length of the old 
churchyard and for some distance below it 
supports the soil that elsewhere has been 
thrown east, so as to fill up partially the 
fosse. It is called the " Ditch Wall." The 
southern embankment is more difficult to 
trace out It seems to have been made 
obliquely from west to east, along the river 
front. It begins at an angle of about 100 
from the west end, running in the direction 
of the embankment at the eastern comer. 
Then a large portion seems to have been 
removed to make Mill Lane, and the buildings 
on each side of the entrance to the lane. 
The rest of the intervening ground beyond 
Front Street now forms the lawn of Leint- 
wardine House, and it has been so much 
altered in making terraces and the carriage 
drive, that whilst these changes have left the 
eastern embankment still distinct, they have 
removed that on the south side, which should 



join its lower end. The earth, however, is 
still there, and the ground higher than it 
otherwise would be. 

Two entrances may still be traced clearly. 
One which entered obliquely through the 
western embankment, just above its lower 
end, which may be called the western en- 
trance ; and the other a direct entrance on 
the'edstem side between the upper boundary 
wall of the Leintwardine House property, 
and the Primitive Methodist Chapel, below 
Church Street This eastern entrance is 
more clearly proved also by the fact that up 
to 150 years ^o the space, from the break 
in the embankment to the Watling Street 
Road, was unowned and unoccupied, and 
those who have now possession of it have 
no other title than that which length of occu- 
pation affords. It is very probable that there 
were also entrances north and south at eUher 
end of the present Front Street, but this is 
purely conjectural 

The fosse, or outer line of the entrench- 
ments almost throughout the whole extent, 
still forms a division of property, and thus 
also curiously marks out to ^e present day 
the extent of the fortifications of the old 
Roman town. 

It has long been observed by local builders 
and others, when sinking wells, digging 
foundations, or making cellars, that through- 
out the inner area, at a depth of from four 
to five feet below the surfiice, a stratum of 
ashes and burnt material is met with ; and 
from one foot to eighteen inches below this 
again, a second stratum of ashes and charcoal 
is found " Wherever graves have been dug 
in the churchyard, to the depth of eight 
feet," says Mr. Banks, in his paper, "two 
layers of ashes and charcoal intermixed with 
dies, broken pottery, bronze articles, and 
coins have been passed through. A few 
years since, on the restoration of the church 
(1865) a <frain was cut through the eastern 
entrenchment, but no trace of the a^y 
layers was found outside the enclosure. 
The remains, from time to time found, were 
generally thrown away as rubbish, or dis- 
persed, until Mr. Evans commenced his 
observations. Among the articles which he 
has secured, are half of a stone hand-mill, 
or quern, pierced with a hole; the u|^ier 
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part of an earthenware pounding mill, with 
a lip ta rim ; fragments of Roman pottery ; 
a bronse ring ; and a third brass of Con- 
stantine the Great, with a square altar on 
the. reverse. At the north-east corner of 
the enclosure, some grains of wheat in a 
charred state, were found at the depth of 
a few feet, in excavating the foundations of 
a cottage ; and on the south-west, fragments 
of thick brown pottery, apparently roof-tiles, 
were turned up^ There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that this was a Roman Sution, 
occupied for a considerable period." He 
also adds, " I think we have sufficient data 
to say that it is the site of Bravinium," and 
in this opinion Mr. Thompson Watkins "fully 



Mr. Banks thinks that "Brandon was 
probaUy the first station occupied by the 
Romans and that the site of Leintwardine 
at the junction of the two rivers well supplied 
with fish, and commanding the two valleys 
Irom which the hostile Britons would emei^, 
was aftenrards chosen as a better situation for 
a permanent residence." — Whether Brandon 
may have been first occupied, or whether it 
may have been a summer camp afterwards 
chosen, the better to observe and oppose the 
movements of the Britons on Coxwall Knoll 
(the opposite hilt), would equally explain 
the at»ence there of any Roman remains. 
Brandon is half a mile from the nearest point 
of the Roman Road and has no other supply 
of water than such as welts, or rain might 
yield, and there is, no trace existing now of 
either well or reservoir for water, and ,it 
would therefore afford far less convenience 
as a station than the site of Leintwardine. 
It may also be observed that Brandon Camp 
would form a refuge from any sudden attacks 
on the south side of the river when floods 
rendered the stream impassable. 

The existence of numerous tumuli in the 
immediate neighbourhood also indicates the 
surrounding locality as the scene of many a 
severe iight At Walford, a short distance 
from Brandon, are two, and in one of these 
there wis discovered, Mr. Banks states, on 
February 8, 1736, a yellow vase-like earthen 
vessel of Roman form with a beaded moulding 
* around the swelling portion and at its base. 
it stood 18 inches high, the diameter at the 



mouth was six inches, at its widest part 14 
inches, and at the base 12 inches. It was 
broken by the country people in the hope of 
finding money in it, but they found instead 
a mixture of bones and earth, human teeth, 
with a part of a skull and jawbones. "Roman 
coins," Mr. Hugh Evans also states, "have 
been found neat Walford, and firagments of 
pottery in a field higher up the valley, where 
again the ground is blackened" 

There can be very little doubt, therefore, 
that Roman Bravinium occupied the site 
of the present Leintwardine. It was burnt 
and destroyed. There were the burnt remains 
to prove It The site, however, must have 
again begun to be occupied at an early period. 
In Saxon times the Hundred of Lenteurde 
extended into the three counties of Here- . 
fordshire, Shropshire, and Radnorshire, and 
the Manor belonged to King Edward the 
Confessor. It is most probable that its 
&vourabte position, added perhaps to political 
expediency, and the existence of welt-made 
roads, caused the superstitious feeling pre- 
vailing at that time against the occupation of 
Roman towns to be quickly overcome All 
the other Roman Stations in Herefordshire — 
Magna, Ariconium, Cicutio, and Blackwar- 
dine — were deserted from the time they were 
destroyed, and have never been re-occupied. 
A blackened soil alone remains to indicate 
their site to a superficial eye Not a single 
human habitation is to be found on any 
one of them. The scenes, formerly so busy 
with active Roman life, are entirely deserted, 
except by the labourers, who come to prepare 
the soil and sow the seed for the agricultural 
produce ttiat armually covers the surface of 
the ground. 

The Club is much indebted to Mr. Hugh 
Thomas Evans for so readily pointing out 
the most interesting localities on the spot, 
and for imparting the information gained by 
many years of observatioa To the Rev. 
W. D. Ingham, of Leintwardine, warm thanks 
are also due for the exact plan drawn to 
scale which he has so kindly prepared for 
this paper. It shows the extent and position 
of the entrenchments much more dearly than 
any verbal description could do. But after 
all, neither words nor plans can ever equal 
the impression produced by the actual inspec- 
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tion of such massive and inta^ting works. 
They must be seen and studied, to be 
properly appreciated. 



Cicutio or Clrcutio. 



\\\ HIS Roman Station is not 
i"*^ mentioned either by Ptolemy or 
Antonine. It is named, however, with five 
others, by the anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna, in his Choregraphy as existing 
between Caerleon and Magna. Baxter in 
his Glonarium Aniiqmtatum Britannuorum, 
placed it at Stretton Grandison, and it appears 
here on all the old maps. The Roman road 
from Magna enters that from Bravinium and 
Blackwardine at a right angle, and tradition 
as^ned its place in the south-west comer 
near the junction of the roads. Its exact 
site was not known, however, until it was 
accidentally discovered by Messrs. Stephen 
and Philip Ballard in \^»,i, when making 
the Ledbury and Hereford Canal. On the 
banks of the river Frome, in a flat meadow 
called " Budbury," about half-a~mile from the 
Camp on the hill, it was necessary to dig a 
square hole 60 feet by 40 feet, and 12 feet 
deep, in order to lay the foundation for the 
aqueduct to carry the canal over the river, 
lie excavation was made in the open 
meadow, and the large arch forming the 
aqueduct was first built and the river 
slightly diverted from its channel was turned 
through it. Towards the bottom of the 
excavation black soil was met with containing 
a lai^e number of bones of sheep and cattle 
and horses, particularly blade bones. On 
examining more closely, a pair of Roman 
weight s^es {which would be the modem 
steelyards only they are made of copper) 
were found with the weight attached; a 
Roman coin of small brass ; a couple of 
gold bracelets, one made of coiled gold wire, 
and the other a flat gold band with light 
scroll work upon it, each fastening with 
simple hooks ; fragments of Samian ware 



with animals embossed in relief; and many 
pieces of coarse pottery. A round ball of 
stone two inches in diameter, like a small 
canon ball, was also found. Budbury meadow 
at the present time is extremely liable to be 
flooded by the muddy waters of the river 
Frome. It is below the Camp, and to the 
west of it, near Canon Frome Canal wharf. 
The Camp on the Hill, is verv extensive, 
and were it not for the trees upon it would 
command a wide view of the surrounding 
district Ic does not at this time (1883) 
present any regular lines of fortiJication, 
and the " square camp," spoken of by most 
writers, is no longer apparent. On the south 
side a long artificial escarpment leads up 
toward the camp, and near the top of the 
hill a deep fosse takes its place. Ihere are 
also signs of a ditch near the northern end 
of the Camp, and scattered all about it are 
a number of rough single stones, that do not 
seem to belong naturally to the situation. Its 
surface is covered with timber, and a clump 
of Scotch fir trees growing on a mound iU 
the highest and most prominent part of the 
hill, very possibly marks out the signal 
station of its Roman occupants. 

On the south side of the hill in the wood 
near the top, is a large hollow space, from 
which very possibly the earth was taken to 
form the present road on the escarpment 
just mentioned. On the side of this hollow, 
Mr. Herbert Ballard, when digging ferns 
among the underwood in 1878 discovered 
a very curious Roman lamp at a few inches 
below the surface. 



KlachwarOine. 



•ajNOTHER Roman Station of 
tJi^-* some importance was Blackwak- 
DiNE. Tradition has long asserted that a 
fortifled Roman town of considerable size 
existed here, and many coins and fragments 
of pottery and other Roman relics had sup- 
ported the belief. Its Roman imme, however. 
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is not known, and its site was not discovered 
until the year 1881, when the Leominster 
and Bromyard Railway men cut through a 
comer of it At three or four feet below the 
suriace they found many Roman remains, 
broken vases, pottery, portions of ^nding 
stones, and other objects of interest. It is 
situated on a branch of the Roman road 
leading from Bravinium towards Walt Hills, 
and the pass over the Malvern Hills, at the 
foot of the Herefordshire Beacon. Cicutio 
was also situated on the same road. The site 
is on high ground in the parish of Stoke 
Prior, about a mile north of Risbury Camp. 
It was formerly a common, but has long 
since been inclosed. It is now arable land, 
with the black soil which denotes the mode 
of its destructioa Any exploration on this 
site could scarcely fail to produce objects 
of the highest interest. 



£a9tnor or Castle Dttcb. 



'ZT' SMALL Roman Station 
fj*^-* probably existed here. The Rev. 
J. Pointer, in his Britannia Romana (1734), 
speaks of "another (camp) at Ledbury," and 
this has been generally supposed to have 
been at Wall Hills. The Romans, doubtless, 
used this camp when it suited their purposes, 
as they did most of the camps in the county, 
but though it has been cultivated for at least 
a century past it has afforded but very slight 
evidence of Roman occupation. In 1876, 
when some excavations were being made on 
the site which is now the lawn tennis court 
of Eastnor Castle, some curious portions of 
stone piping were discovered. They are of 
Oolite stone bored through the centre and 
fitting by socket into each other. They were 
evidently used for the conveyance of water, 
probably from the beautiful spring near the 
church. The locality moreover is close by the 
Ridgeway and Wainstreet Roman roads. Mr, 
Geo. H. Piper has these pipes in his posses- 
sion. The nearest place from which Oolite 



stone can be found is some twelve miles off 
at Bredon Hill. The enact site of the 
sution, which was probably very small, has 
not yet been discovered, nor is its Roman 
name known. 

There were, doubtless, several other small 
stations scattered through the county to ren- 
der the roads secure for travellers as well as 
for the convenience of the Roman settlers. 



Voman 0fllas. 



ITT HE remains of a Roman Villa 
r^~»t were discovered at Bishopstone in the 
year i8ia, by the Rev. Adam John Walker. 
Mr. Walker was the rector of the parish, and 
had to build the parsonage house. He took 
much pains to fix on a favourable site and at 
length decided upon a spot in the middle of 
a ploughed field, above the fog of the valley, 
and commanding a good view. On digging 
the principal drain, the workmen came upon 
a tesselated pavement, about sixteen inches 
below the suriace of the ground. It was 
very carefully uncovered, and found to be 
thirty feet square, of a very elegant and 
graceful design, and the colours seemed as 
bright as when first laid. The discovery 
created very great interest, and the counuj 
people were so impresed with the idea 
that some treasure was hidden beneath it, 
that Mr. Walker was obliged to have a 
night watch to prevent its destruction. The 
lesserte were laid on a bed of clay with so 
thin a layer of cement that it could not be 
removed without breaking it up, and after 
a sketch had been taken, it was recovered. 
Mr. Thomas Bird, F.S.A., exhibited this draw- 
ing at the Society of AntiquariesMnAitv/e>(M, 
vol. xxiii., p. 417). "At a distance of one 
to two hundred yards around this house," 
says Mr. Walker, in a letter to Mr. Bird in 
the year 1830, "we have dug up on every 
side Roman bricks, pottery (both coarse and 
fine), and many fragments of funeral urns ; 
and I am rather surprised that only three 
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coins have yet been found (or ConsUntme). 
A regiilarly pitched causeway, or rather 
foundation, has been found repeatedly ; and 
in June, 1S21, in my kitchen garden, south- 
west of the house, a foundation of sandstone 
(which seems also at Kenchester to be the 
only stone the Romans employed) at the 
east end, about three feet deep, and at the 
west end deepening to about five feet deep, 
was discovered. The foundation is full three 
feet wide, and increases towards the angle, 
where it turns, to five feet I traced it to 
fifty-five feet, parallel with the respective sides 
of the pavement, but there was no appearance 
of walls round the pavement I found also 
a twenty inch foundation wall most strongly 
cemented, on the east side of the house. 
Considerable quantities of black earth, near 
the places where the fragments of urns have 
been found, were also discovered. Bones 
have likewise been collected at about the 
general depth of sixteen or eighteen inches." 
Mr. Walker also traced a causeway across 
two or three fields in the direction of Mi^na 
Castra. 

The ate -is one mile and a half west of 
Magna, and about seven miles from Here- 
ford. It commands a view not only of the 
higher parts of Magrui, but also of Ciedenhill 
Camp, and of Dinedor Camp in the distance; 
and from the absence of any trace of hypo- 
caust it is supposed to have been the summer 
residence of some general officer of Magna 
Castra, who seems — as was so often the case 
with builders of Roman houses in Brioin — 
to have been equally careful with the modem 
Rector in the selection of the site for his 
vilU. 

At Credenhill, Roman remains have been 
frequently found in the intervening valley 
between Magna and the Camp, and in the 
cuttings for the Hereford and Brecon Rail- 
way quantities of coins, pottery, small vases, 
horse shoes, and various other articles were 
fotuid, and the Roman road running from 
Magna to Credenhill was cut dmiugh trans- 
versly about two feet below the surface of 
the ground. (Mr. James Davis, Hereford 
Times, August 17, 1867.) It is highly prob- 
able many suburban buildings existed in this 
locality. 

At Putley, about five miles west of Ledbury, 



Mr. Thos. Blashill found, in dif^ng the 
foundation of the north wall of the church, 
several Roman flue tiles, and flange tiles, 
with numerous bricks bearing upon them the 
marks of sandals, woven clothes, cat's feet, 
and thumb marks, together with Roman 
pottery. He exhibited them at a meeting 
of the Woolhope Club, March 9th, 1876, 
and afterwards at a meeting of liie British 
Archaeological Association (see Journal, vol. 
xxxii, p. 350). The following year Mr. Riley 
found, on his estate at Putley, a number of 
Roman wall tiles, roof tiles, and pottery, 
which confirm the suspicion that a villa 
existed near that spot, but its exact site has 
not been found. 

A Roman tesselated pavement was dis- 
covered at a place call^ "Cored Gravel," 
about half a mile from the Roman Camp ti, 
Walteratone, and two miles north of Old 
Castle, which probably implies the site of a 
villa. {Archaologia, vol. vL, p. 13.) 

A tesselated pavement has also been found 
in the extreme southern border of the county 
in the midst of the Roman iron smelting 
district It is situated in a meadow, on the 
right hand side of the road to Monmouth, on 
the boundary of the parishes of Whitchurch 
and Ganarcw. A number of coins have 
been found there, and the surface of the 
ground is very irr^ular,, but no explorations 
have been made. 

It is extremely probable that many other 
Roman villas, if not small Roman Stations, 
existed in the Roman iron mining district, 
which extended throughout the southern 
portion of the county and the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire. 
These districts are close to the Forest <rf 
Dean, from which the iron ore seems to have 
been brought to the woods, for the fiiel to 
smelt it Immense beds of iron seoria and 
cinden which, in some places, are ftoio 
twelve to twenty feet thick are found, and 
many Roman coins and fragments of pottery 
have been found about them from time to 
time. These remains of hand " blomeries," 
which are more or less imperfectly smelted, 
have been found not only at Weston-under- 
Fenyard (Ariconium), but also at Peterttow, 
Biidstow, Birch, Hentland, St Weonards, Tre- 
tire,Llangaren,Walford, Welsh BicknoijGana- 
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rew, and many other places. Mr. Thompson 
Watkins has traced them for many miles round 
Goodrich Casde, and the number of blomerics 
in the neighbourhood must, he says, have 
been immense. Hoards of Roman coins 
have sometimes been found in Herefordshire 
as elswhere. At Coppet Wood Hill near 
Goodrich, a large collection of coins of the 
Lower Empire was dug up about 1817 
(Wandmngt of an Antiquary, p. 14) and 
Mr. Thompson Watkins states that in 1855 
a deposit of many thousands of the same 
period were found during draining operations 
m the Coombe Wood at Aston Ingham, in 
the south-east comer of the county. They 
appear to have been deposited in two chests 
ready for transport. Thirty-seven of them 
(now in the Gloucester Museum^ were ex- 
hibited at the Gloucester meeting of the 
Institute, by J. Irving, Esq. They were 
all small brass, and were of the reigns of 
Maximianus, Maximinus Daza, Crispus, Con- 
stantine IL, and Constantine IIL The most 
singular fact connected with the discovery 
is that " near the spot where the coins were 
found," says the Catalogue of the Gloucester 
Museum, "there is a gate, and, according 
to local traditions, the spot was considered 
to be haunted, and after nightfall persons 
preferred taking a long circuit to venturing 
through the gate." 

At Longtown, close to the Roman road 
leading to Abei^venny, there is a spot 
called "Money Farthing Hill," which has 
no doubt derived its name &om either the 
discovery of a la^e hoard of coins, or from 
the &ct of their having been for a long 
period occasionally picked up. 

It is a curious fact, that, so far as is known 
at present, the only Roman Town or Station 
in Herefordshire inhtd>ited at this time is 
Leintwardine, built on the side of the Roman 
Bravinium. All the other well recognised 
rites, Magna Castra, Ariconium, Cicutio, 
and filackwardine aie levelled and effaced. 
Hiey are all cultivated. The plough turns 
np the surface year by yeu, and com waves 
annually over their foundations. 



(^re^enbUl Cburcb. 



roH E usual vote of thanks for the 
paper having been awarded, the church 
at Credenhill was next visited, under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. C. H. Bulmer, the rector. 
The church presents the very unusual feature 
of a triple arch opening from the nave to the 
chancel, affording a clear view of the altar. 
One of the piers between the openings is 
pierced with a " hagioscope " or " squint," to 
admit of a view being had of some ceremo- 
nial detail not now very clear to understand. 
Here also in a south window of the chancel 
is a pair of figures in richly-coloured ^lass, 
representing St. Thomas Jl Becket and Bishop 
Cantilupe ; a very rare and interestii^ speci- 
men of gla£s painting of a very eariy period. 



Site of iDa^na Caetra fn 188Z 



mHE carriages were then taken 
to return by the site of Magna Castra. 
The walls in the village were closely scanned 
for stonework from the old Roman town, and 
much was believed to be seen. A pull up was 
made on the road to the railway station to 
examine two stones on brick pieis, which cer- 
tainly came from there, and which proved to 
be the bases of two small columns. At the 
railway bridge the carriages were left, and 
the site of die old town visited. A pgrtion 
had been recently ploughed, so that the dark 
colour of the soil was very evident, and some 
forty or fifty gentlemen, mostly in black, were 
soon at work upon it like a flock of crows, 
searching diligently, and with a result that 
added very much to the interest of the day's 
proceedings. Pieces of coarse pottery were 
tolerably plentiful, and many fragments of 
tUes scored over with deep chann^ in order 
to attach them by means of tar to the walls. 
Several pieces of the fine red Samian ware, 
imported by the Romans from Italy were 
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also found ; one piece forming a portion of 
a laige bowl, bore an ornamental border 
with the figure of a lion rushing from its 
lair, in low relief. The pattern is such as 
b found in the best kinds of Roman pottery, 
and the glaze upon it was of great polish and 
beauty. Another piece of rougher pottery 
formed part of a mortar, or nwrtarium, having 
on its inner surface a great number of very 
small fragments of hard pebbles which were 
usually embedded in the clay before burning, 
and roughened the surface so as to facilitate 
the grinding down of such articles as required 
to be rubbed with the pestle. A small coin 
was also picked up, but too corroded to 
decipher. A piece of a heavy white toolcing 
object the President's knife soon proved to 
be lead; and a small square of quartz 
looked very like a tessera, if it was not one. 
The Samian ware, and also the piece of the 
mortarium, will be added to the museum, 
at the Free Library, with the date attached 
in memory of the Club's visit 



On reaching Hereford the usual meeting of 
the members took place to elect the officers 
for the ensuing year. George H. Piper, Esq., 
F.G.S., Ledbury, was chosen as President 
for 1883 ; to be supported by the following 
gentlemen as Vice-Presidents :— Messrs. T, 
Blashill, Joseph Carless, T. C. Paris, and the 
Rev. £. }. HoUoway. 

The dinner took place at the Green Dragon 
Hotel, when nearly 60 gentlemen and ladies 



had the pleasure of tasting that delicious 
agaric Agarieus Clittxybe nebularis, and some 
few also enjoyed Hydnum repandum, the 
mycological oyster, served in white sauce. 

After dinner, a paper on' " Puff-balls," 
teeming with wit and humour, mycological, 
political, and personal, was read by Dr. 
Cooke, and another on the "Raptores of 
Breconshire," by Mr. E. Cambridge Phillips. 

A reception was held in the evening at the 
house of Mr. Cam, in SL Owens SlrceL The 
domestic altar, described in Dr. Bull's papn, 
was examined with very great interest, and 
during the evening several papers of great 
mycological interest were read and discussed. 
Mr. Blashill, the President, introduced a 
series of " Enlarged Microscopic Drawings," 
by Miss Florence M. Reid, and made some 
remarks on the improved method of teaching 
in the public schools, which was coming into 
practice. The President also exhibited some 
very beautiful drawings from the microscope, 
of the e^s of the parasites of birds, enlai^ed 
iirom 90 to 120 times. The great beauty 
and interest of these drawings must be seen 
to be appreciated. That so much variety 
should exist in such apparently similar objects, 
hidden from human sight, without the aid of 
powerful instruments ; and that the higher 
they are magnified the more beautiful they 
become, can only suggest the thoughtful lines 
of George Herbert :— 

"SbM an In mull tbtaia* accU, not nNaB fai ntsi 
Sbf even praiK cm ncUbcc riM nor ML 
Cbon art In all tblngt one, in MCb tbiMf nunr, 
f «c QbM «t infinite bi one mA aU,** 
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16 „ 31 „ plutered. 
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*6 •■ 37 •■ St. John'i Street. 
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